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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot”, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “‘blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot’? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- - 
sophically as the blind spot in their: 
vision. Others try to find the remedy ' 
in books and newspapers—but this : 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 ! 
new books of general interest are: 
published each year, in Great Britain | 
alone —and the output of newspapers | 
and magazines is equally formidable. . 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as | 
well as practical, increasing numbers : 
of well-informed people turn to The : 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the : 
Digest brings them, in compact form, | 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other | 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day—topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader's Digest 
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Foreword 
aA ee 


‘An uncorrected proof copy of The Poems of George Seferis,’ newly 

translated by Rex Warner, accompanied me this last month through 
the Peleponnese, the islands of the Gulf of Saronis, and the Cyclades. 
The temporary cover, once white as the houses of Mykonos, is 
smeared now with the dust of Daphni and Corinth, Argos, Epidaurus 
and Mycenae, whither it has jolted in cars, buses, steamers and 
caiques. The damp rims of the ouzo glasses that have rested on it 
ring the front like an Olympic emblem. The pages give off a faint 
smell of Papastratos cigarettes and sun oil. The back is streaked with 
grape and coffee stains, with dried salt from the Aegean, sand marks 
from the beaches of Moni and Aegina, Poros and Sunion — the book’s 
natural substance spiced with the cherished flavours of its own soil. 
It is a rare pleasure to be able to make the physical journey so 
closely in the wake of a poet’s mind, to look up from the page des- 
cribing the ‘dolphins, banners and cannonades’, the ‘white sails, 
light, and the wet oars with drum-beat rhythm on tamed waves’ and 
be able to feel them with your fingers. It is the particular merit of 
Seferis’s poetry that it is habitable in the same way asa landscape; it 
has an island’s privacy and isolation, its sense of community, depen- 
dence and independence. It is both contemporary and antique. The 
Greek islands that litter the Aegean, their ports reflective with the 
orange hulls of caiques, their jetties strewn with saffron nets, give 
one continually the sense of journeys beginning and ending. The sea 
bears sails on it like confetti, the island steamers twisting under the 
carbon peaks ribbon the water with their wash. It is a sea that is 
properly used, breeding the sailors of legendary navies, an escape to 
exile for generations of Greek patriots, a means of life as well as a 
constant source of well-being. 

‘A means of life’? This precisely is what Seferis’s poems, often 
written in exile, are; and as well as a means of life, necessary as 
bread, olives, wine, they are a reconstituting of it in absence. “Three 
rocks, a few burnt pines, a desert chapel, And higher up the same 
landscape, recopied, begins again.’ But for all its power to endure, 
its reduction of forms and flavours to basic essences, the Greek land- 
scape has constantly to be fought for and over; and Seferis’s aware- 
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‘T’ve found this the most moving of \ 


all Mauriac’s books, this act of fidelity > 


1) 


to a civilisation.’ H. G. het 


Sunday Times 
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FOREWORD 


ness of its vulnerability, as much as of its miraculous and legendary 
qualities, contrasts sharply with the pastoral complacency of Eng- 
lish poetry. The passionate allegiance of a man to a place, and to his 
idea of that place, is reinforced by constant uncertainty of its con- 
dition. The Greek sea, in its nervous brilliance, symbolizes both the 
preciousness of the prize and its precariousness. 
__ Itmay be that it is always the exile who has the greatest sense of 
belonging, for whom nostalgia reserves its most potent whiff. 
Seferis, a diplomat, has spent much of his life away from Greece. 
But he is doubly blessed, on the evidence of these poems, by the 
strength of his spiritual attachment and by the constant novelty of 
“his homecoming. It is a source of envy to read, even in translation 
(and ‘few poets have ever been served so well by their translator) 
poems that evoke the sense of belonging in terms that, for all the 
sophistication of their vision, are yet so unaffected. If it ought not to 
be impossible for an English poet, it has almost come to seem so. To 
what we belong is no longer certain: the antiquity of our soil is dis- 
figured often beyond recognition; our freedom has been too little 
lost for it to remain a motive force in our art. ‘Wherever I travel, 
Greece keeps wounding me, Curtains of mountains, archipelagos, 
naked granite’, Seferis writes, and in another poem ‘We are back 
again; when we start we always get back To solitude, a handful of 
earth in empty palms.’ Cavafy, another exile, mourned the empti- 
ness of a room stripped by the beloved’s absence, and by the flighti- 
ness of memory. Seferis’s poetry, seasonal in its moods, remains es- 
sentially affirmative. ‘The world was becoming again what it was: 
our own, the world of time and of earth.’ 

To feel this requires, perhaps, an initial consciousness of loss; 
without it, even wounds are merely superficial signals of distress. 

If Seferis’s ‘sense of belonging’ has been heightened by exile, the 
haunting affinities between the country of a writer’s imagination 
and the physical world outside his window have not often been so 
powerfully expressed as by Francois Mauriac. We print in this issue 
4 number of extracts from his Mémoires Intérieurs, to be published 
soon by Eyre & Spottiswoode: some images of a sportsman’s autumn 
in the Landes, some marvellously perceptive notes on Gide. It is a 
book of strange beauty, brilliant literary gossip, and remarkable 
tenderness. Elsewhere, in a number largely devoted to France, we in- 
clude articles on Queneau, Simenon, the Goncourts, and the literary 
criticism of Jean-Paul Sartre. In a future issue we shall question the 
Permanence of the New Wave. 
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works of the imagination.” Leonard Russell, Sunday Times 
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a JOHN BETJEMAN 


Cricket Master 


An Incident 


My undergraduate eyes beholding, 
As I climbed your slope, Cat Hill, 
Emerald chestnut fans unfolding, 
Symbols of my hope, Cat Hill, 
What cared I for past disaster, 
Applicant for cricket master, 
Nothing much of cricket knowing, 
Conscious but of money owing? 
Somehow I would cope, Cat Hill. 


‘The sort of man we want must be prepared 
To take our first eleven. Many boys 
From last year’s team are with us. You will find 
Their bowling’s pretty good and they are keen,’ 
‘And so am I, Sir, very keen indeed.’ 
O where’s mid on? And what is silly point? 
Do six balls make an over? Help me God! 
‘Of course you'll get some first class cricket too; 
The MCC sends down an A team here.’ 

My bluff had worked. I sought the common-room, 
Of last term’s pipe-smoke faintly redolent. 
It waited empty with its worn arm-chairs 
For senior bums to mine, when in there came 
A fierce old eagle in whose piercing eye 
I saw that instant-registered dislike 
Of all unhealthy aesthetes such as me. 
‘’m Winters — you're our other new recruit 
And here’s another new man—Barnstaple’ 
He introduced a thick Devonian. 
‘Let’s go and have some practice in the nets. 
You'd better go in first.’ With but one pad, 
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No gloves, and knees that knocked in utter fright 
Vainly I tried to fend the hail of balls 

Hurled at my head by brutal Barnstaple 

And at my shins by Winters. Nasty quiet 
Followed my poor performance. When the sun 
Had sunk behind the fringe of Hadley Wood 
And Barnstaple and I were left alone 

Among the ash-trays of the common-room 

He murmured in his soft West-country tones 
‘D’you know what Winters told me, Betjeman? 
He didn’t think you'd ever held a bat.’ 

The.trusting boys returned. ‘We're jolly glad 

You're on our side, Sir, in the trial match.’ 
‘But I’m no good at all.’ ‘O yes, you are.’ 
When I was out first ball, they said ‘Bad luck! 
You hadn’t got your eye in.’ Still I see 
Barnstaple’s smile of undisguised contempt, 
Still notice Winters’s absence of remark. 
Disgraced, demoted to the seventh game 

Even the boys had lost their faith in me. 

God guards his aesthetes. If by chance these lines 
Are read by one who in some common-room 
Has had his bluff called. Let him now take heart. 

In every school there is a sacred place 
More holy than the chapel. Ours was yours. 

It is, of course, the first eleven pitch. 

Here in the welcome break from morning work, 
The heavier boys, of milk and biscuits full, 

Sat on the roller while we others pushed 

Its weighty convoy slowly up and down. 

We searched the grass for weeds, caressed the turf, 
Lay on our stomachs squinting down its length 

To see that all was absolutely smooth. 

The prize-day neared. And, on the eve before, 
We masters hung our college blazers out 
In readiness for tomorrow. Matron made 
A final survey of the boys’ best clothes— 

Clean shirts. Clean collars. ‘Rice, your jacket’s torn. 
Bring it to me this instant!’ Supper done, 
Barnstaple drove his round-nosed Morris out 

And he and I and Vera Spencer-Clarke, 

Our strong gymnasium mistress, squashed ourselves 
Into the front and rattled to ‘The Cock’. 
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it Sweet bean fields then were scenting Middlesex. 
6 Narrow lanes led between the dairy-farms 
To ponds reflecting weather-boarded inns. 
There on the wooden bench outside ‘The Cock’. 
Sat Barnstaple, Miss Spencer-Clarke and I, 
4 At last forgetful of tomorrow’s dread 
And gazing into sky-blue Hertfordshire. 
There pints for Barnstaple, three halves for me, 
Sherry of course for Vera Spencer-Clarke. 
Pre-prize day nerves? Or too much bitter beer? 
What had that evening done to Barnstaple? 
I only know that singing we returned; 
The more we sang, the faster Barnstaple 
Drove his old Morris, swerving down the drive 
And in and out the rhododendron clumps, 
Over the open playing-field itself, 
And then—O horror!—right across the pitch 
Not once, but twice or thrice. 
The mark of tyres 
Next day was noticed at the Parent’s Match. 
That settled Barnstaple and he was sacked, 
While I survived him, lasting three more terms. 


Shops and villas have invaded 
Your chestnut quiet there, Cat Hill. 

Cricket field and pitch degraded, 
Nothing did they spare, Cat Hill. 

Vera Spencer-Clarke is married 

And the rest are dead and buried. 

I am thirty summers older, 

Richer, wickeder and colder, 
Fuller too of care, Cat Hill. 
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Memoires Interieurs 
Translated from the French by Gerard Hopkins 


your life?’ Yes, indeed, why not? Is it humility that has held 
me back? Indeed, no: pride is quite enough to explain my un- 
willingness. What should a man have to tell about himself who has 
touched but the fringe of great events, and has seen nothing of them 
at first hand? But that, alas! is just what these well-meaning counsel- 
lors are after!—the story of a writer who, from inclination and the 
necessities of his craft, has, for much of his life, been more intent 
upon himself than upon the confused battlefield of politics. No 
doubt they think that wars will never lack generals and politicians 
to prove in many volumes that others, and not they, were respon- 
sible for the losing of them; whereas the secret struggles of a man’s 
own destiny, what the author of the Imitation calls the ‘divers move- 
ments of nature and of grace’, is a worthy subject for an author’s 
declining years. 

But I am not going to let myself be tempted. What is nowadays 
demanded of us is no longer self-knowledge and self-description in 
the manner of Benjamin Constant or of Stendhal. Modern readers 
demand something very different, even if they do not put their re- 
quirements into words. For the past half-century Freud, no matter 
what we think of him, has compelled us to see everything, beginning 
with ourselves, through spectacles which we shall never, now, be 
able to lay aside. Since the ending of the First War, his has been the 
dominating influence on everybody. I can still see clearly the patch 
of gleaming pavement at the corner of the Avenue Victor-Hugo, 
where Drieu told me in confidence—or, maybe, it was Crevel—that 
he was going to write a book, to be called The History of my Body. 
One of them, for all I know, may have. (It suddenly comes back to 
me that their poor bodies had, both of them, the same end, and were 
found frozen stiff in a bath-tub.) 

The history of their bodies would have been the history, likewise, 
of their passions, their thoughts and their dreams, for nobody, since 
the Freudian revelation, can any longer classify his destiny under 
those three headings which were so neatly arranged in the philo- 
sophy textbooks of my youth— intelligence, sensation and will. To- 
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4 MEMOIRES INTERIEURS 
day, the writer of an autobiography is condemned to tell all or 
nothing. If he cannot reveal everything, then he should abandon all 
attempts at revelation. The monologue should be the expression of 
a magma. 
* * * 
__ One by one the bedroom doors are closed. I push against the heavy 
‘shutter of the entry. It resists the pressure of my hand. That same 
‘sound of creaking hinges used to wake me when my mother opened 
it at dawn to let in the coolness of the night just past and hold it 
prisoner till evening between the walls of the self-effacing house. 

I take a few steps: I stop: I listen. It is September. Gone is the 

vibrant buzzing from the fields. The noise of crickets which | hear 
among the vines is, perhaps, but a throbbing in my ears, or the 
murmur of past summers in my thoughts. A waning moon hangs in 
the sky, but still her light is enough to drown the stars. She has 
become obtrusive and an irritant. No longer can her ancient magic 
work on me. She has floated above too many bad, forgotten poems. 
Dangerous counsellor of poets and composers, mother of facile 
similes and overworked emotions, she now does violence to the 
constellations and the dark. 

Not that I have ever learned to find my way among that nightly 
swarm. But here a few have been domesticated and stand out from 
among their crowding neighbours. It is as though my voice had 
grown familiar to them, as though they are running from the 
bottom of the meadow to eat out of my hand. I need the house as a 
point of reference if I am still to find it possible to name them —or 
those, at least, which, as a growing boy, I came to love, and they are 
few. I have forgotten where and when Orion the Hunter comes in 
view. But Aldebaran is visible, and Arcturus. Vega I cannot find 
because of the moon. 

Cold now of heart and aimless, | move through the setting of a 
play which will never, in my lifetime, be revived. I have blasphemed 

the moon, but it is all the mystery of the night I now reject. I have 
reached the age at which the old magic of the dark is no longer an 
abettor. I have nothing any longer of myself to project upon that 
infinite screen. It is not from me only, but from the world, that 
youth has gone. Every child, though he does not know it, is an en- 
chanter. So long as that power remains with us we paint the night 
with magic. She gives back to us only what we have already given 
her. 

But what if I am wrong? Perhaps the night has no need of us to 
make her thrill and suffer. When I was young I knew the keywords 
invented by the poets, which merely to utter could bring our hearts 
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in union with the spheres. Tonight, I say them over to myself, or so | 
many of them as memory allows. I try them one by one, like rusty 
keys which will no longer turn in the lock. Romantic invocations to 
the moon, even the most famous of them, have now a foolish sound. 
They die upon my lips even before I have spoken them to the end. 

Yet one comes back into my mind which was known only to a 
few friends of the poet who wrote it. I am, beyond all doubt, one of 
the rare persons in the world today who could recover those lines 
from the deeps of memory. Weak though they are, they radiate for 
me a strength for ever young, a power so undiminished that the sky, 
for the space of a few seconds, seems to have become once more 
what it was half a century ago: warm and living, like a breathing 
body: 


Si tu venais ce soir dans le triste jardin 
Doucement, comme en réve, ayant peur que la grille 
Gémisse. . 


I feel my way through the words which quiver, though scarce 
awakened, and spread their torpid wings: Si tu venais—I speak them 
— Si tu venais, until, all of a sudden, there flashes out the incantation: 


O nuit d’été! 
Tes astres, tes parfums, tes voix, tes voix sans nombre, 
Rien ne me serait plus que la charmille sombre 
Ou le temps pour jamais semblerait arrété. 


Here is the hornbeam tree, as dark as the one in the poem, and 
time has not yet stopped. Here is the terrace, an altar-stone which 
hands now dead once consecrated—a hornbeam this, like other 
hornbeams, a stone like any of the other stones, a night which is 
just night and nothing more, blind and deaf, without thoughts or 
memory. 

The vast expanse of fretted galaxies has never sung for me of the 
uncreated love. It is but absence infinite. The night has never had 
another heart than mine, nor other passions. It speaks of God only 
to those whose hearts already brim with God, but they no longer 
need to make that détour of the stars to bring them to their Love. If 
I pray before the darkened distance, it is not on Cassiopeia that my 
eyes are fixed, although that constellation bodies forth in the night- 
sky the sign and symbol of the Son of Man. I look, not at the sky, 
i at the plain, where the vessel of a village church lies anchored in 
the mist. 
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I walk back towards the house which looks now like a piece of 
painted scenery, thanks to the limelight of the moon. Juliet might 
make her entry on the stage—or Werther, too, alas! I do not even 
turn my head. The creaking shutter banishes the night which now 
‘no more concerns me, since it is nothing, in my eyes, but old en- 
_chantment faded. 
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* * * 


_ Thad opened the first volume of the Letters with the idea of re- 
_freshing my memory about the sources of Madame Bovary. Perhaps 
| should have gone farther back than the letter of October, 1851, in 
| which he writes to Louise Colet: ‘It is the very devil of a job to get 
“my novel going. I am worrying like mad, and all to no purpose, and 

a word-itch has got me scratching like the devil. . .. What a clumsy 

oar a pen makes! . . .’ But these letters of his are not just documents 

meant for consultation: they have the breath of life: a flesh and 

blood man speaks in them, and not merely a man-of-letters, though 
their writer never claimed to be anything else, and was primarily 
concerned in getting on with Bovary. 

The all-in wrestling bout with this, that or the other sentence, the 
moiling and toiling far into the night, the intervals of exhausted 
collapse after sweating blood over fifteen lines which he would then 
delete just as dawn was breaking, the whole ridiculous ascetic para- 
phernalia—was the only form of self-discipline possible for him, just 
as Croisset was the only monastic cell in which he could live the life 
of a recluse, because he was one of those unfortunates who can 
reach perfection only in the manipulation of words. At a later 
date, Salammbé and the Temptation were, like gigantic tumours, to 
be the outward and visible sign of the disease of a mysticism without 
an object. 

I know, of course, about the ‘thorn in the flesh’ which necessitated 
this life of solitary confinement. ‘The devil's blow’ which struck 
down this handsome young man when he was driving one day along 
the Pont-Audemer road, was nothing less than epilepsy, according to 
the perfidious Du Camp, ‘the accursed evil, that nervous collapse 
which Paracelsus called “the human earthquake”’.’ 

Long before that, in the days of puberty, he had suffered from 
strange obsessions. He remembered the exact spot in a Paris street, 
the specific shop-window in front of which he had, like Atys, deter- 
mined to castrate himself, he, the young god who, when at the age 
of seventeen, he had attended the first performance of Ruy Blas in 
the Rouen theatre, had, by his appearance, laid a spell on all the eyes 
turned to him! 

At the time when he was getting into his stride with Bovary, he 
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had just become reconciled with Louise Collet, after a long estrange- 


ment, though Croisset was still forbidden ground for her. Their 
meetings at Mantes took place only every other month. How can — 


we avoid being led to the conclusion that his unending battle with 


words, the episodes of which filled his letters to her, served as a _ 


pretext for keeping that insatiable Muse at a distance? 

When this strange creature— who had counted the heart-beats of 
many famous men, and loved to rest her beautiful head on the 
breasts of all the Institut — dared to defy the injunction and, in 1845, 
forced her way into Croisset, Flaubert drove her out of the house, 
and out of his life so brutally that Mme Flaubert, who had never 
consented to meet her son’s mistress, was shocked and scandalized. 
‘This mania of yours about words has sucked your heart dry!’ But 
she was wrong to reproach him in this way. His heart was still what 
it had always been. Such love as the young Flaubert had been 
capable of feeling was not of the kind that can ever become the 
be-all and the end-all of a life. Words had not sucked him dry: but, 
to a heart hungering and thirsting for the absolute, they could offer 
only a shadow of that purity, the phantom of that perfection, to 
which he aspired, for which he was born and which, so he thought, 
did not exist. 

* * * 

Each autumn I go back to Paris a few days too soon, so that I 
never see the netting of the wood-pigeons. Saint Luke— whose feast 
is on October 18, presides over the great round-up. But my cousin, 
the sportsman, has more confidence in Saint Simon—not the author 
of the Mémoires, but that Canaanite, one of the Twelve, whose day 
is the 28th. 

That does not alter the fact, that by Saint Michael’s day, at the 
end of September, my cousin has everything ready, the decoys all 
planted in the tree-tops and connected with the hut by an arrange- 
ment of long strings within easy reach of his hands. Already he sits 
perched on the raised seat from which he can command the whole 
of the oak plantation. With his face turned to the north, he gazes 
patiently at the vast avenues contrived among the pines, long strips 
of sky down which the wood-pigeons will come. These rivers of sky 
all converge on the patch of ground where everything is prepared to 
attract the birds, who will be thirsty after their long journey. Grain 
and water they will see; but the treacherous nets remain invisible. 
The decoys, operated by a method brought to perfection by genera- 
tions of sportsmen, produce a sound like that of the wings of a 
pigeon alighting and settling. Down a tunnel connecting the hut 
with the prepared patch of ground, a bird, called the ‘poulet’, 
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trained and held ready, but, above all, kept hungry, will be released 
to attract the hesitant visitors who will see him peaceably pecking. 
The wood-pigeons have not yet put in an appearance. But my 
cousin is the type of lover who arrives first at the rendezvous. He is 
far too early, but he does not mind. To wait for what one loves is 
already to possess it. Does he never quit and go home? He has spent 
‘the winter months in lopping the young oaks which might otherwise 
obscure the watcher’s field of vision. 
No, waiting never bores him. Nothing bores this sportsman whose 
whole life is spent in watching. It is not yet day when he gets up. He 
goes down alone into the dark kitchen, the smell of which I can 
conjure up in imagination, the accumulated odours of everything 
_ which has been cooked there, over a slow fire, from generation to 
generation. He makes coffee with his own hands, and waits for the 
dawn. 

| doubt whether he ever reads. One book, and one only, takes the 
~ place, for him, of all others—that small world of underbrush from 
which he never raises his eyes. When I walk at his side, I watch him. 
He can read that world of his like a printed page, or, rather, like a 
musical score, each note of which he can interpret. Not a creature 
can move, not a wild-boar, not a buck, not even a wood-cock, but he 
knows and recognizes. His eye can detect the black-headed mush- 
room when it is barely visible above the drifts of dead leaves. 

If he raises his eyes, it is because the time has come to consult the 
sky when it becomes the road down which the first of the loved ones 
will show themselves. These prowlers of the first days work singly. 
They are daring birds who have gone ahead as an advance guard, 
and their capture is precious to the sportsman, who is always in need 
of decoys. No sooner has he encouraged them to settle, than he 
imitates the throaty cooing of their kind, and so lures the travellers 
on to captivity and death with a song of tenderness and passion. 

I have never been a sportsman. As a boy | did not care much 
whether the pigeons came or not. I had a book in my game-bag, 
almost always a volume of Balzac, in an edition which had belonged 
to my father, and dated from Balzac’s life-time, with titles not all of 
which appear in the Collected Works. Our own bird-catching was a 
much more rustic affair than my cousin’s, and also carried on at a 
far greater distance, in the depths of a remote and wild stretch of 
heath, under ancient oaks, the praises of which I remember that I 
have sung in Le Mystére Frontenac. They disappeared in the last of 
the forest fires— ‘started by ill-disposed persons’. Men murder trees 
as well as their fellows. 

My books preserve, for me alone, the memory of certain very 
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secret places where, in the autumns of my boyhood, I experienced | 
that waiting and that watching which allowed me to share in the 
instinctive life of primitive man. 4 

My cousin, as I have said, when he stayed from dawn till dusk in 
his listening-post, opened that score which spared him the necessity | 
of ever reading anything else. Smells and sounds, clouds, the barking 
of a dog, a whistle, all had for him a perfectly definite meaning. The 
divinatory science of the Augurs has passed to this last heir to a tiny | 
world which I greatly loved when I was a child. 

My cousin does not know the extent of my knowledge about him 
and his son. One Thursday, sixty years ago, I went to the Fair at 
Villandraut, and stayed with my great-aunt, who was his great- 
great-grandmother. I know from which side of the family the son 
came who did not inherit his father’s passion for sport. He does not 
realize how many of the dead I recognize in him! He is no more than 
twenty, but he rises from the great deeps of the years. 

This starting of the pigeon-netting before October 15—at which 
I have never seen a single bird caught— becomes for me, therefore, 
a ‘trapping’ of a quite different order, or, rather, not a trapping at all, 
but a descent into the underworld from whence I bring back that 
Eurydice who is for ever being lost again, the childhood which is 
still a living thing, and will be till I draw my last breath. 

* * * 

‘His most discriminating literary admirers like to forget that on 
five or six of the most important points in human thought, he was 
as positive and as clear-cut as any mind with a reputation for vigour _ 
and brutality.’ Those words were written by Barrés about Renan. 
What a revealing light they cast on André Gide! 

That mind which wanted to be unbiased, did its best to be so, and 
believed that it was, about essentials, nothing if not positive. It was 
this contrast which gave to it so great a charm. How readily did Gide 
bow to your arguments! With what feigned detachment did he 
leave you with the last word! But, left to himself, with his open 
note-book in front of him, he reoccupied in strength all the positions 
he seemed to have surrendered, passed over to the offensive, armed 
himself with all the concessions you had thought it good tactics to 
make, and turned them, with a sort of blunted fierceness against 
you, which did not matter, but above all against the truth you 
thought you had established. The Journal is filled with little else but 
those solitary and cruel reprisals at the expense of some interlocutor 
who had been so foolish as to think for a moment that he could get 
the better of an argument with André Gide. 


He was charming, supple, sinuous, ‘kindly and gracious’, ever 
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ready to lapse into a softened mood, capable of being demonstrative, 
ready, on the slightest excuse, to be moved to tears, exquisite in 
conversation: these characteristics one cannot stress too often, be- 
cause I can think of no other man with so keen an intelligence, who 
could combine it with what I can only call a quivering openness and 
sensitivity. But under all that grace and charm, there was a tautness 
of will, a clenched jaw, a state of constant alertness to detect and 
resist any external influence which might threaten his independence. 
A state of alertness? That is putting it mildly: beneath each word he 
wrote, he was carrying on sapping operations against the enemy city 
where a daily fight was going on against natural instincts, where the 
satisfaction of the passions was given the name of evil, where 
an especial curse was laid on pleasure, or what Gide regarded as 
pleasure. 

Yet, this enemy city was still his city, the one where André Gide, 
the Calvinist, had been born into slavery, where, from youth up, he 
had suffered, and, with him, those many million human beings on 
whom the laws of the Christian City laid the same interdict. 

There was a Spartacus in Gide. He was the leader of a slave-revolt 
at the very centre of the Roman order. Spartacus was defeated after 
a short two years of rebellion, but André Gide, after half a century 
of constant victories, flung Corydon in the faces of bourgeois, priests 
and pastors, boasted in his Journal of a far greater number of ex- 
ploits than Oscar Wilde had needed to make him acquainted with 
the dismal glory of hard labour, and, in return, for all these provoca- 
tive activities, got the Nobel Prize into the bargain! 

It is by no means certain that, in his heart of hearts, André Gide 
did not look on all this success as in some sort a curse. He knew 
that the magnificence of Wilde and Verlaine had been paid for to 
the uttermost farthing. I have an idea that there were times when he 
wanted to be a martyr. I remember how, one evening, many years 
ago, he spoke to me with something like longing about the prison 
where Gustave Hervé had expiated his anti-militarist opinions. That, 
I think, showed Gide’s greatness. It was no senile exhibitionism 
which led him to make the revolting confessions which are to be 
found in his later Journals, but a desire to declare publicly that he 
had committed those same acts for which other men are still con- 
demned and dishonoured. Never has the relativity of the moral code 
been so vividly displayed than in predicaments of this kind when 
the making public of a bad or even horrible act is conditioned by the 
demands of justice. 

Beyond good and evil, this Spartacus led the way into the promised 
land of anew morality, at his heels those gangs of slaves who thought 
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that they were breaking their chains, though, in fact, it was only: 
Gide who achieved freedom. For him alone did this miraculous re- 
versal operate. The ill-starred race to which he belonged got no bene-. 
fit from it. To none of his disciples did he bequeath what he had 
enjoyed: all the gifts of the artist, a high degree of culture, main-. 
tained and enriched up to his dying day, an art of living deliciously 
at odds with a society on the demands and duties of which he had 
declared open war though without having to give up those comforts 
which it bestows on its more privileged members. To realize this, we 
have only to take a look at the younger, and far less distinguished 
representatives of this monstrous buffoonery of the western world, 
when they reveal in public the squalid secrets of the bedchamber, 
and perform indefinitely the hideous and joyless music-hall parody 
of the married state. 

Inimitable Gide! With what feints and passes he always managed | 
to ward off his heavily armed opponents! With what ease did he # 
overthrow them one by one, and leave them sprawling in the clang } 
and clatter of their Maurras breastplates, their Thomist panoply, , 
while he, so nimble, in his Mephistophelian cloak and doublet (or ° 
was he not, rather, Faust, disguised in the devil’s cast-off clothing?) 
stepped over their prostrate bodies, and hastened to his pleasure or * 
his reading. 

Virtuoso of the limited edition, of the book that is hard to come: 
by, carefully cultivating his seeming unsuccess the better to ensure : 
a more solid fame, it was, from the very first, on the fewness of his } 
readers that he staked his money. In France, a land of peasant hold- - 
ings and small shopkeepers, the gift of literary reputation is in the: 
hands of three thousand discriminating persons. We no longer have | 
a national literature. The Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Gide’s own 
child, was the official organ of this coterie which could dispense 
rewards at will. Through it, he formed the opinions of us young men 
between r910 and 1914. When I think back to those days, it seems to 
me incredible how many authors of all ages, from Théophile Gautier 
to Bourget and Henri de Régnier, he made us throw overboard. But 
how should we not have been fascinated and enthralled? It is a rare 
occurrence for culture and taste to reach so high a level in one man, 
who, moreover was free of all ideological shackles. I have said that 
Gide, like Jean-Jacques and Chateaubriand, will live on only in those 
of his books which treat directly of himself: Si le grain ne meurt and 
the Journal, because it is he who interests us, and not the creatures 
of his invention. But I was forgetting that he remains the one and 
only subject of his imaginative books: L’Immoraliste is he: La Porte 
Etroite describes the cerebral love on which he built the painful 
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ambiguity of his life. All through Les Faux Monnayeurs which, 
taken by and large, is a failure, runs the pulsating vein of Edouard’s 
Journal. His presence in everything he wrote gives a lasting quality 
to his work. 

_ Gide the virtuoso of dialogue: with his friends, with his adver- 
saries, with himself, with Christ. He was the only one of our elders 
who had this remarkable gift. Barrés lived withdrawn behind his de- 
fences, a monster of indifference and inattention to everything 
that was not himself. Claudel? A Matterhorn at which one looked 
lovingly from one’s window, but one cannot carry on a conversation 
with the Matterhorn. Jammes, sparkling with intelligence, a marvel 
of upward-leaping and spontaneous poetry . . . but having absolutely 
no understanding of others. With Gide, on the other hand, how 
‘one could talk, or, rather, how one could have talked if the first 
young man who came along hadn't always, unfortunately, distrac- 
d his attention. I never enjoyed anything approaching intimacy 
ith him except during the few days when I had him, so to speak, 
under lock and key at Malagar, and twice in the course of two ten- 
day periods at Pontigny.' When Gide formed an attachment he 
browsed on it at leisure, but it was the very devil to establish the 
attachment! 

The old Ariel has now been dispersed to the elements, and his 
going was his final gift to us. It administered a faint shock to the 
small republic which drowsed away the time in the editorial offices 
of the weekly press. ‘Ah! what a deal of interest will M. Renan’s 
death arouse!’ exclaimed the young Barrés—a piece of youthful im- 
pertinence which conceals the greatest praise which an old writer 
can be accorded by his juniors. Gide’s death has not separated him 
from us. Of him it cannot be said, as it was said of that same Barres: 
‘Gide has wandered away. . . - 

* * * 

A history of contemporary literature might not be unfairly des- 
cribed as being little more than a record of the various attempts 
which have been made to escape from that gloomy enclosure in 
which the descendants of Balzac, Flaubert and Zola have, for the last 
hundred years, been cropping away at the same grass. And not only 
they, but the posterity, too, of Lucien Leuwen and Adolphe. For 
there exists a psychologic naturalism, held prisoner of that which is 
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larly in the twentieth century, Professor Paul Desjardins instituted, at his 
home, the former Abbey of Pontigny, in Burgundy, a ten-day period every 
year (the ‘Decades de Pontigny’) to which intellectuals from every country 
came to discuss cultural, religious and other topics. These gatherings were a 
form of lay retreat. (Translator.) 
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more closely linked, perhaps, with what comes from observation | 
and analysis than is that other naturalism dedicated to depicting the: 
outward appearances of things. The race of Jean Racine, all specialists ; 
in the ‘human heart’, is outstandingly loyal to clear-thinking and 

disciplined expression, and extremely hostile to what the eighteenth I 
century called ‘enthusiasm’. . 

Hugo thought that by freeing art from all the conventions of ° 
pseudo-classicism, he could reach ‘the truth’. In fact, the history of ' 
French romanticism is that of an attempted escape from reality ” 
which never came off. At his worst, that is to say, in his writing for ° 
the theatre, Hugo succeeded in escaping from the restrictive bonds » 
of observation only to fall into the meretricious and the empty: 
while, at his best, in his lyric poetry, he never got beyond an out- - 
pouring of the most ordinary and superficial feelings. La tristesse 
d’Olimpio is the commonest and most widely shared form of 
emotionalism in the world. 

To escape from the apparent real and by so doing to reach down 
to a more secret and truer reality, was the muddled aspiration of the » 
romantic movement, which found its true fulfilment only in the 
adventurous exploration of a few poets, neither ‘accursed’ nor 
‘damned’, as some of them have been called, but marked out, to be 
chosen vessels, by a rare privilege, since we can count them on our 
fingers. 

If French romanticism was, by and large, an effort to escape which 
came to nothing, a certain number of individual experiments did, in 
fact, succeed, those of Nerval, of Baudelaire— who found the key in 
Edgar Poe—of Mallarmé, with M. Teste in hot pursuit, of Lautrea- 
mont and Rimbaud, after whom our later surrealists have breath- 
lessly panted. None of them took precisely the same road, but they 
had in common the fact that they were engaged in the same adven- 
ture of escape, and in every generation they have attracted those 
who belong to what is called the avant-garde. 

The main body of our romantic writers always ends by finding its 
way back to the familiar pastures where things have an apparent 
reality, and men are what they seem. But the striving to escape is 
never interrupted, and, more often than not, is stimulated from out- 
side. The foreign influences in this direction are almost always anti- 
naturalist: Kafka, Faulkner. It should be noted, however, that, since 
the coming of Freud has taught us that dreams are not prompted by 
fantasy, the unreal has ceased to be their field of action; the dream- 
key no longer opens a door into a world of marvels. On the contrary: 
dreams have come to be regarded as the very source of what is at 
once the most carnal and the most spiritual of realities. 
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_ The nodal-point of these contradictions is, I find, situated within 
myself. When I question my own history, by which I mean the 
history of my sensibility, I notice that the poetic power of child- 
hood to transfigure and to dramatize, had, in my case, been carried 
to extremes. I lived at the centre of a universe which was at once 
delicious and formidable. I was a voracious reader, but had no taste 
for fairy-tales. When a ‘grown up’ told me a story, I had first to be 
assured that it was ‘true’. It had to be about something that had 
happened, or, at least, that could have happened. For me the land of 
marvels had to be inhabited and filled with the kind of people I met 
with, the kind of objects that I knew. I scorned dwarfs and giants, 
and was interested only in what my small and ink-stained hand 
could touch. 
Nor can I leave religion out of account. My young years were 
saturated in it. It laid siege to me from all sides—from without by 
eans of its liturgy and church-observances, by the glittering sign- 
ics which marked the course of the year, their splendour mingling 
‘with the candles of the Christmas crib, the spring-time smells of 
Easter and, later, those of Whitsun already drenched in heat. From 
within, by the habit, which I acquired very early, of talking to some- 
body whom I could not see, though he could see me, and to whom I 
was answerable for even the least of my thoughts. Over all this 
universe there hung the drama of salvation, the sound of terrible 
things said in low voices about the death of my grandparents who 
were not churchgoers; about the constant risk I ran of an eternity 
determined by my sins— which in so young a boy could be scarcely 
more than trifles, though how was I to know that? 
- To revert to what I was saying: I believe that the practice of 
religion from earliest childhood bred in me a taste for the dream 
which would turn out to be true, for an invisible reality. I knew 
that nature could be imbued with grace, for I had lived with that 
knowledge long before I had had any idea of what ‘grace’ and 
‘nature’ meant. 

Much later, my horror of the kind of universe I found in Zola, 
came, not from what he showed, but from what he did not show. 
I should have found his books less repellent had the invisible been 
not only absent from them, but denied. I never needed to have this 
invisible affirmed in order to breathe freely in a fictional world. It 
was enough for me that it should be possible, that no door should 
be nailed up. What could be more purely material than Balzac’s 
world, less pervious to Christian Grace than Proust’s? But neither 
author denies this other side (or place) in the human story he is tell- 
ing. It is just that they are unaware of it (as a rule, but not always). 
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That is enough for a reader of my kind to imagine the extensions 
which they left untouched, to contrive openings through which the 
winds of the spirit might blow, that great wind of Pentecost withou 
which, for the Christian, there can be nothing but dead worlds. In 
so far as we believe that nature is shot through with grace, tha’ 
‘Everything is grace’, as Teresa of Lisieux said, some years befor 
Bernanos’ country priest, then indeed, it is from nature that al 
poetry springs. The great novels are a proof of it, for the poetry the 
breathe is that of humanity and is not a mere matter of language, a 
those know well who never grow tired of reading, in Les Illusio. 
Perdues, of Vautrin’s meeting with Rubempré, or of going back t 
Un Amour de Swann, or of being madly in love with Natasha Ro 
tov. One of the heroes of Jorge Luis Borge reveals an obscure trut 
when he interprets the meaning of the stripes on a tiger’s skin. The: 
naturalists were not deceived in their belief that this truth is visibl 
in even the most insignificant of faces, in the humblest of gestures,j 
or that the breeze which moves the leaves of the plane-tree und 
which I am writing these words knows the secret of the world. Buti 
they deny that there is a secret. I do not ask that the novelist shoul 
affim anything. I would go so far as to agree that any positives 
affirmation on his part is to be shunned and runs the risk of destroy- 
ing his work. All I ask is that he shall not deny what for me is spiriti 
and life. The naturalist novel died of this denial. 
* * * 

But what sort of figure do I, a Christian and a novelist, cut in this; 
debate? 

On May 7, 1928, André Gide published a letter addressed to me.. 
At first I was delighted. The occasion for it was my Vie de Jean| 
Racine. ‘It is a truly wonderful book,’ wrote Gide, ‘and I do not often! 
use that word about the books of today.’ What a floral tribute! A 
great deal too floral. I should have guessed that there was an asp 
hidden somewhere under the leaves. I was bitten even before I found 
1t. 

‘What it all comes to,’ went on Gide, ‘that you are asking per- 
mission to be a Christian without burning your books, and you see 
to it that they are written in such a way that, though a Christian, you 
do not have to disavow them. To this (the reassuring compromise 
which allows a man to love God without losing sight of Mammon) 
we owe that tormented conscience which gives an attractive ex- 
pression to your face, and such an extra fillip to your writings. It 
must be very welcome~to those who, holding sin in abhorrence 
would be deeply disappointed if they could no longer take an interest 
in it... .’ And then, this parting shot: ‘Fine sentiments make bad 
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iterature. Yours is excellent, my dear Mauriac. If I were a better 
hristian, I should, no doubt, be less your devoted follower.’ 

1 am, at this very moment, correcting the proofs of my reply to 
André Gide, which is in the form, not of a letter but of a book: God 
ind Mammon. The title sums up the contents. The accent should 
fall on the conjunction, on the ‘and’ which makes it clear that I have 
not tried to contrast the two antagonistic forms of worship, but to 
show them set face to face in a heart incapable of choosing. 

God and Mammon first appeared in a near-de-luxe edition (Le 
Capitole) which has long been out of print. It is now being reissued 
by Grasset. Nearly thirty years have passed over those now for- 
gotten pages, of which I, myself, have retained only a confused 
memory. I find them again as | might find a lost key, and a key is 
precisely what the book is. I have never written anything about my- 
self which probes quite so deeply into my dark places as do chapters 

|, III and IV of this essay. Nowhere else have I stripped myself to 
quite the same degree. And so it comes about that a small work, long 
unobtainable and almost forgotten, turns out to be the most im- 
portant piece of writing that I have devoted to my own ‘case’. 

I admit that there is something fatuous in pretending that one’s 
own life-story may not some day seem important to others. Still, 
there are very few instances of a writer, if he has confided much, 
revealed much, of himself during his lifetime, not becoming an 
object of interest and research to some faithful soul after his death. 
I had a letter the other day from a nun in New York on the subject 
of René Schwob. She had, she told me, translated one of his books, 
and was now writing a thesis about him. It gave me great happiness 
to know that the works of our friend, René Schwob, now scarcely 
ever read in his own country, should have made a landfall on a 
distant shore, and found a saintly woman to give them hospitality. 

We are wrong to regard as comic the complete certainty felt by 
our fellow-writers about the lasting quality of all the paper they 
have blackened with ink. And so it is that God and Mammon has 
become in my hand a key, once lost, now found again, and IJ hope I 
may not be accused of vanity for thinking that after I am dead others 
will try to fit it to a lock. 

I do not hesitate to ask myself a leading question about the little 
book which is still capable of blowing old ashes into flame. Was 
Gide’s mockery enough to produce the flicker? There should be 
sufficient matter there for an extended and edifying demonstration. 
My readers would be offered the spectacle of Grace employing the 
most free-thinking of writers to force one of the most religiously 
inclined (seemingly) to exhibit his own confusion of mind and un- 
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easiness, to remount and settle himself once more into the saddle. 
Yes, it would have been fun to develop that line of argument, but 
only half-true. It may be a fact that Gide’s letter was the immediate: 
occasion of my getting to work on the subject, but it did not, of it 
self, provoke the feelings which find expression in the book under: 
discussion. Gide’s challenge happened to coincide with a crisis! 
through which, at the age of forty or so, at the midmost point of my 
life’s journey, I was passing. . 

The end of youth is an anticipation of old age, and brings with it! 
a disquiet peculiar to itself which might be attributed to the ‘noon- 
day demon’ were it not wholly different from that described by’ 
Bourget which is what we usually mean when we attach that label. 
All the same it is true that the demands of life, the movement of 
nature in ourselves, are strengthened at such times by the certainty 
that all will soon be ended, is, in fact, ended already. 

Gide appeared upon the scene just as a doubtful battle was raging. . 
If I were to renounce my Christian faith, it would have been at that | 
moment, as is plain from an article of mine called ‘Souffrances 3 
du chrétien’ which had appeared some months previously in La‘ 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 

The issue of that battle appeared to be still in doubt, though | 
actually it was nothing of the sort. If God and Mammon means any- 
thing, it is ust that. Whereas the majority of human beings, to whom . 
Christianity is a birthright, free themselves from it on the frontier- - 
line of youth and middle age, and desert without a struggle, there : 
are always a few who, no less attracted by the world and no less : 
capable of passion, do not make good their escape, but, as the result 
of a more than usually severe crisis, become aware that nothing will 
ever happen to them except within the limits of a religion which 
they have not chosen of their own free-will and to which they belong 
only because they were born into it. 

In God and Mammon | attribute that point of view, not only to 
myself, but also to Arthur Rimbaud. It offers a clue to the decipher- 
ing of Rimbaud’s destiny, of finding in it a meaning which, perhaps, 
is as little to the purpose as are the shapes of gods and monsters 
which, for our own entertainment, we see in the clouds. Yet I re- 
member that Charles Du Bos attached great importance to what I 
wrote about Rimbaud in this little book. Re-reading those pages now, 
I feel inclined to say to myself, as we did in treasure hunts, ‘You 
were getting warm!’ 

God and Mammon, which stands at the centre of my work and 
of my life, is like a hearth heaped high with ashes from which a 
small flicker still leaps now and again, and the fire may take hold 
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again later. Consequently, I have brought together under this general 
title, in the new Grasset edition, some other writings which were 
dictated by that midmost-of-life’s-journey mood, and are imbued 
with the same sense of spiritual distress. First in order comes ~ 
Souffrances et Bonheur du Chrétien, followed by some explanatory 
notes which I contributed to an album of photographs by Jean-Marie 
Marcel, taken at Malagar, to which I gave the title: Les Maisons 
Fugitives. Last of all comes Hiver which appeared with ‘pieces’ by 
Gide, Colette and Jules Romains in a New Year's gift volume con- 
structed round the seasons. 

_ Produced at different times over a period of some ten years, these 
odds and ends all echo the noises of a battle which, though it may 
have lost some of its violence, has never been entirely broken off. 
Eyen old age has not put an end to it, but has only made it seem less 
close and less urgent. From a promontory which dominates the 

ean and the night, I sometimes turn my face to the plain where 

hosts are locked in battle, though only in thought and in desire do 
J intervene in the struggle. 

Only one of the component parts of this volume has no connec- 
tion with the ‘noon-day crisis’: La Vie et la Mort d'un Poéte (André 
Lafon) which belongs to a much earlier period, having been written 
in 1924. I have included it only because it is now out of print, and is 
unlikely to be given a new lease of life on its own. It has been put on 
board, not because it is, in any way, a key text, but as I might take 
with me on a journey some faded photograph, about which those 
who come after me, finding it in the family album by chance, might 
say: ‘Who’s that?’ Perhaps, when I am no more, others will hear that 
beating heart and muffled voice. 

To go back to God and Mammon. It makes it perfectly clear that I 
have never resigned myself to the necessity of accepting the com- 
promise of which Gide made such fun. Even in those days, I had a 
strong presentiment of what I now know: that the conflict between 
Christ and the world admits of no coming to terms. Kierkegaard’s 
Journal, which I am just now reading, tells what is, in effect, the 
story of my own life. ‘The disadvantage of having been brought up 
in this religion,’ he writes, ‘is that one has so constantly been im- 
pressed by its gentleness, that one has almost come to treat it as 
mythology:—it is only at an advanced age that one discovers its 
rigour. . . .. Too late? No: that is the secret of Grace: it is never too 
late. Time does not exist, and all the love of all the saints may be 


contained in a sigh. 
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Four Poems 


DONKEY 


He belongs under a blow-torch sky 

as much as selling water, or carrying beds through the street 

or endlessly standing around; 

he with big dirty hearthrug head and gorgeous eye, 

he with his stripe of vigour, who raging in the heat 

and belly-ache of love throws bitter complaint out with the sound 
of croup, of cars braking, of hinges, a last-ditch cry. 


Ankling along the cobbles of a cliffside, breakneck street 
or the tracks of the bald plains or spinbrain mountain-twists, 


he has come to a peace with servitude and those by whom he is; 
downed: 


let us waive further pathos, as he would; 
for him there is no defeat: 


turds entice him, but mostly he dreams straight on (and his ankles 
are tiny like children’s wrists). 


Hung with cheap lines of pottery, 

bashed milk-cans, brushes, prayer-rugs or kindling wood, 

taken for granted, loved or merely used, 

with the master piled amid, 

he props the four-hooved beast-and-human pyramid 

that though stone yielded has withstood, 

and points up over the early bones, 

relicand monument .. . 

donkey on business, treading the weeds past side-pitched pillar-drums 
— pillars of the lost, imperial, the earthquake-tumbled towns. 
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THE AGENTS 


Rta ek 


Anywhere your agents search me out: 
if in stations at night as I am going from where 
; you are not to where you are not, 
thinking of God knows what under all stars, 
in that shouting twilight 
a stranger hurries, intent like others; there 
my body alerts as when a danger jars. 


In a bank they walk, or instantly torn 

past me in cars; or as a child some days; 

a week ago on those stone 

stairs winding up to my work—the identical 
managing of a scarf; 

or some old letter dropped about displays 
your fierce script like glass jags that top a wall. 


Let them keep startling as before, 
frequenters of half-lights, the improbable; 
they have been my friends for 
such long and earthquake years. 
Do not now state 
they have not your orders, 
anyhow that you do not wish them well, 
while you sit proud, in the North, and hug your hate. 


CHESTNUTS 


First the demure green handkerchiefs let droop, 
(what comedy was I up to then?) 

next, one remembers almost to the day, 

all that short brilliance of stuck birthday-lights 
that brought the summer forward in a bound 
(did pleasures or the rough deals get their way?) 


Now in this lane where otherwise you listen 

to a distant tractor and harrow working round 

—which you can’t glimpse; the weeds wave up such heights 
—slither and run, 

falling through parched leaves like the tearing of paper, 

the conker thumps down, bursts its capsule wide 
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and rolls haphazard to its rest, 

grandly prolific, in the wheel-marked dust; 

first time in the light (and meaning my goodbye; 
I know, I will not delay) 

conker with a piece of the sun 

of a flaring autumn on one waxy side. 


BLUE ARM 


A high pink wall; plaster in map shapes peeling; 
Socks on the dangle; a row of windows; and over 
the pots of flowers a blue arm reaches out, feeling. 


Into a courtyard white-collared children are turning; 
talking hums up in light like days at the seaside, 
sound is the sun-daze, voices fuse in a burning. 


And it all is an answer, perhaps; last night, unsleeping 
I fought with a problem of writing; how to liberate 

a certain thought into words, its own and leaping 
(comfortless X-ray bones, the hours crept weeping). 


Perhaps I shall find out how. Above the laughing 


animation the blue arm pushes a window; sunstabs 
are shaken my way over tree-tops. Heliographing. 
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Lampedusa in Sicily 
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appalling poor, nearly half of whose inhabitants in whole areas 

pride themselves on time done in jail, while a considerable pro- 
portion have a standard of living lower than subsistence level. 
One contributory cause of trouble is the ethnic, economic, and 
cultural division of Sicily laterally, between east and west instead 
of north and south, with the political capital, Palermo, on one side, 
and the commercial one, Catania, on the other. Race differences 
are obvious at any parade hour. A town of the western littoral, such 
as Trapani, shows Phoenician and Arab, Norman and Spanish faces, 
together with some indigenous strain that must be old ‘Siculian’. But 
he throngs in Via Etnea at Catania towards dusk look more like a 
urmoil of figurines from the Parthenon frieze; maybe the Greek 
type, in miniature, is more predominant hereabouts than in Greece 
tself. To us these people, with their air of Europe or the Levant, 
nust seem less remote than the inhabitants of western Sicily, whose 
bare uplands face across open sea to Africa. 
There is a library full of books about the two centuries of Arab 
rule, and their traits must be well spread by now, particularly in 
estern Sicily. Not only Arab habits of mind, but even Arab place- 


S omething of course is seriously wrong with a rich land so 


lu, that take the mind to ninth-century Baghdad and those fabulous 
‘mes when the Arabs first settled the Conca d'Oro, and made the 
hole plain of Palermo between mountains and sea into a vast 
royal domain, all gardens, pools and pagodas. 
Mountains rise gaunt and menacing on three sides of a city so close 
at Giuliano only needed a powerful telescope to watch movement 
in the main streets of Palermo. Off these thoroughfares are slums that 
have no counterpart anywhere in Europe. Living conditions, however 
bad, cannot wholly explain the organized violence that is a con- 
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scious fact at the back of everyone’s minds, masked sometimes by | 
pathetic attempt to whitewash them as tourist attractions. No in 
dignation on this subject from outsiders is much of a help, particu- 
larly from nordic visitors come to write up Sicily’s ills in unspoken, 
yet inevitably smug, contrast to their own lands. A glance into any 
local paper, particularly in the west, is enough to reveal astonishing 
tales: these are usually linked to the local form of ‘face’, the pro- 
foundly dreadful ‘omertd’, based on rigid conventions of sexual 
pride that must be all-too-living relics of pagan and propitiatory 
phallic cults. 

The Mafia may be as ancient as these pagan relics; and like most 
of the island oddities, it is based mainly on western Sicily. Thought 
probably more widespread now as a protection racket than ever 
before (the chief of Los Angeles police has a map of Sicily on his; 
office wall to help trace territorial ramifications of crimes all over’ 
the Americas), it does not make as open a show nowadays as it did. . 
‘How things have changed!’ said a local great lady with a twirl of © 
her tulle scarf, ‘Once one used to meet the Mafia in society; dear” 
Prince T. .. . One simply doesn’t know them now!’ The passage of : 
power to an embryo middle class, much of it still surprisingly brash, , 
has been a cultural theme of Sicilian writing during the past eighty ’ 
years; but today bravoes for assassination purposes are more likely’ 
to be hired out by a local doctor or lawyer than by any kerchiefed | 
agent of an absentee prince. 

Part of the fascination of I] Gattopardo’ is that it crystallizes this; 
moment of change from a feudal baroque world that was throb-- 
bing with life within living memory, and of which residues are well | 
in evidence even now. Those creatures of fable, the ‘baroni’, still | 
droop night after night, like warriors deprived of their armour, over’ 
the bar of the Hotel des Palmes; the Bellini Club’s double box hung | 
with sporting prints still dominates the opera-house on a first night. 
There are still huge houses with dreaming gardens in the middle of 
town; in the fern-hung conservatory of one sits a scalloped and gilt 
rococo sled. Hereabouts a fifty-year time-lag is normal, and much of 
the atmosphere in the more prosperous parts of Palermo is of the 
turn-of-the-century; sometimes there is a glimpse, down half a dozen 
drawing-rooms, of flowered hats craned in gossip like flamingoes, 
and a haze of filtered light, tortoiseshell furniture and Trapani 
corals, that would surely have delighted Firbank. 

In this small world I] Gattopardo is a kind of reference book, its 
characters and incidents: part of the common stock of knowledge. 
Palermo is still small enough to walk round, and local society has a 
1 The Leopard. Collins-Harvill. 16s. 
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village quality, where everything is known, and told, about every- 
one else. In such circumstances, and only three years after his death, 
it should be easy, one would think, to get a clear picture of the late 
Prince of Lampedusa, ‘my cousin’ as he is called by a large propor- 
tion of that world. 

_ There is no lack of information about a man so well known, who 
seems to have kept more or less to the same routine for decades. 
Many can be found willing to talk about him —his widow, now Presi- 
dent of the Italian Psycho-Analysts’ Association; his few but subtle 
friends; even waiters who served him every day for all those years. 
Yet the closer one seems to get the more an impression rises of a 
man private and enclosed, successfully putting up barriers round a 
life which was mysterious simply because it was so apparently 
ordinary. One catches a glimpse of an elderly gentleman in subdued 
clothes, holding a bulky brief-case as he sets off from his house by 
e sea in Via Butera (the great Palazzo Lampedusa was destroyed 
uring the war). From there he can be followed through most of his 
day’s routine; breakfast on coffee and maybe those deliciously spiced 
Sicilian cakes; a call at the bookseller Flaccovio, the first to en- 
courage publication of his manuscript; then he would settle down 
in his equivalent of an ivory tower, a modern caffé with functional 
furniture under the only skyscraper in town. The brief-case may 
have contained a few manuscripts; certainly some of a large collec- 
tion of heterogeneous books, all in original languages; Turgenev, Tol- 
stoy, Stendhal, Flaubert, Proust, Mann, Dickens, and recently Vir- 
ginia Woolf and E. M. Forster; and always, somewhere, maybe in 
a pocket, a volume from one of his editions of Shakespeare, ‘il mio 
Shakespeare’, as Manzoni called him. 

Days at caffés reading newspapers or just sitting are of course 
normal routine for much of the prosperous male population of 
southern Europe. Indeed the small group of friends who joined him 
might have been no more than an unusually civilized ‘tertulla’; a 
couple of intelligent young men of his own class, an elderly littera- 
teur or so; but never a journalist, or even a professional teacher of 
foreign literature, with whom he might at least have been able to 
test his range of knowledge, if not of appreciation. 

There, at a caffé table (Mario Soldati has reconstructed the scene 
for Italian television), I] Gattopardo was written — behind a screen 
when the room was rowdy with a party. At times, when Palermo 
and indeed the whole of Sicily seems to be in the grip of some ill- 
co-ordinated time-machine gone into reverse, this little group of 
nobles meeting day after day to discuss literature could be imagined 
as repeating an ancient pattern of master and disciples. Subdued 
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though Don Giuseppe’s personality may have seemed, he appears to: 
have given out a kind of effulgent smoulder, which held the group to- 
gether; at times, through all the gentleness, there is a hint of domina-- 
tion, so that at least one of the group found the influence so strong 
that he had to escape to the mainland. Powers of a lifetime spread 
over so broad and deep a love of literature, yet concentrated on so 
few, may well have been overwhelming. For his self-imposed pupils, 
who never numbered more than two or three, he wrote out in his 
own crabbed hand two whole volumes of ‘lessons’ as he called them; 
one on English and one on French literature. Only the latter of the 
two manuscripts has so far been found; it is being deciphered at the 
moment, and. if the quality is up to the one piece that has been} 
printed —an essay on Stendhal—this should be something quite new 
in Italian criticism, combining a fresh approach and subtlety with a) 
rare sense of being at home, without pretension, in every literature: 
in Europe. It seems extraordinary that Lampedusa never bothered,, 
being either too lazy or too proud, to meet others of his own standard | 
during his many journeys at home and abroad. There is a rumour of ' 
his having been seen at Alberto Savinio’s in Rome. But even his; 
friends in London, when he came here, were ‘people round the: 
embassy’. 

I] Gattopardo itself is really only the peaks, luckily in more or’ 
less continuous range, of a vast submerged novel that never got: 
written. Possibly it is better that it never was, for how many have: 
set out to write their ‘War and Peace’ and overreached themselves! | 
Here are what seem to be the main chapters, completed, carefully’ 
polished, and put on paper in a few weeks after a quarter of a cen-- 
tury of talk. Echoes of lost chapters can be heard around Palermo; ;: 
a cousin, Prince Niscémi, remembers a conversation about a pro-| 
jected last chapter on the arrival of the Americans in 1943 (‘Every- 
thing the same and yet everything different’); this might have been 
fascinatingly ironic, for the liberation of Palermo was rich with 
anti-climax, the cowed terror of the inhabitants soon turning to 
kinship hunts and the singing of Te Deums. None of this seems to 
have been written, unless the shelves of the Lampedusa library 
produce any more of those quarto notebooks written out in his own 
hand. What does exist is the first six pages of an otherwise unwritten 
chapter about Don Fabrizio’s love for his nephew’s wife, Angelica. 
There are also three short stories, of which the two that have ap- 
peared are certainly linked to the novel, and may have been part of 
a bigger scheme; ‘I gattini ciechi’ (‘The blind kittens’) is a short 
piece about the follies of the new rich of 1860, the Sedaras of the 
book; and ‘II professore e Ia sirena’ (‘The professor and the siren’), 
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his best piece of fiction so far available after II Gattopardo itself, 
opens with a familiar scene, an ageing litterateur sitting in a Turin 
caffé and discoursing to a young Sicilian, who is the very last of the 
Corbera, the family name given to Don Fabrizio. A tape-recording 
exists of the author reading this story, but it has only been heard 
once, and must now be somewhere in the warren of the great Palazzo 
Mazzarino owned by his adopted son. A third story, dismissed as 
being ‘about a bureaucrat’, is still among those illegible manu- 
scripts. 

That name Corbera leads on to source-hunting, for it was linked 
to his mother’s home, part original of Donnafugata. There can be 
few books whose setting, incidents and characters are such fun—or 
so easy —to hunt up; so that a complete diagram can be pieced to- 
gether, which may be of little importance for the appreciation of the 
book, but which does help to show an unusual artist at work. Some- 
imes these sources are traceable directly from life; with minor 
characters of whom the author scarcely even bothered to alter the 
‘names. It is startling to find the name of the family agent entwined 
in wrought-iron above a door, or to hear the three pious sister of the 
Jast chapter talked about under the same christian names, or to find 
the examiner of the relics, now a suave monsignor, saying his Mass 
every morning a few yards from the main hotel. This factual re- 
production of detail throws into contrast the treatment of major 
characters and events. These seem to have acquired their sense of 
the reader being ‘right there’ by a process of double perspective, a 
kind of stereoscopic view of two originals fused into one. Thus the 
arrival of the Garibaldini in 1860 is merged with personal memories 
of the Allies in 1943; and main characters are each taken from two 
parallel originals, one living in 1860 and the other alive now. This 
gives a multi-dimensional quality to the central character Don Fab- 
rizio, who is neither self-portrait nor historical memoir yet some- 
thing of both. The same is true to a lesser degree of Tancredi, taken 
partly from a Prince Niscémi who did actually join the Garibaldini, 
and also from young Giacchino Lanza di Mazzarino, Don Giuseppe’s 
adopted son, whose mannerisms and charm are touched off in detail. 
But such investigations can cause misapprehensions about the whole 
quality of the book. When the anonymous manuscript from Palermo 
reached the desk in Rome of Signora Elena Craveri, the philosopher 
Croce’s daughter, she thought, at a first rapid glance, that it was a 
mixture of family chronicle and literary pastiche by some old 
spinster of the aristocracy. But I] Gattopardo is a work of poetry, 
after all, and should not cause the heart-burnings among relatives 
that it does in Palermo today. 
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Whatever the mysterious quality that makes a work of art, one of 
the reasons why this one ‘takes’ may be its setting at a fuse-point 
of Sicilian history, the unification of 1860. This had an overwhelm: 
ing impact on local life, for good or bad; even now it will be years” 
before advantages show, while present miseries are all too obvious; 
perhaps backward institutions slough off more easily in back- 
ward countries. Sicily is now sneered at as an African colony by 
north-Italian journalists who forget that it was one of the earliest 
centres of civilization in the Mediterranean. On the surface it took 
only a few years in the middle of the last century to tear away seven- 
hundred years of feudalism, left almost as organized by King Roger 
in the eleventh century; jus prima noctis, powers of life and death 
and all. Here, crystallized, is the sense of social change we have all 
had diffused around us throughout our lives; and Giuseppe di Lam- 
pedusa has succeeded in getting a sense of this through to people 
throughout the world; many of them people who have scarcely 
heard of Sicily and could certainly not distinguish one Bourbon 
from another. 

Verga, De Roberto and Pirandello each wrote a major novel 
pivoting round 1860, the inevitability of change, its impact on a 
noble family, the arrival of new men, the technique of accommo- 
dation. Lampedua’s particular combination was to be both artist and 
participant, being himself a member of the dying class about | 
which he was writing, as feudal lord of some of the most backward 
areas in the peninsula, though with no very active role; from the 
ghastly town of Palma, from which he drew a title, his family had 
withdrawn long before. But it has been suggested by modern 
Sicilian neo-realists, that behind his writing was the sore conscience 
of a sensitive man involved in horrors he could do little or nothing 
about. Or was the fatalism which hangs over the book and at times 
submerges sensibility, a residue of an Arab cast of mind general in 
western Sicily? Both could be explained by loss of faith, which 
seems to have been far more complete than appears in the book. 
Subdued tension and transmuted yearning may often be typical of 
an artist who is also a lapsed Catholic. 

‘Se penso al punto in cui la vita mia 

S’apri piccola al mondo immenso e vano, 

da qui, dico, da qui presi la via.’ 
(‘If I think of the point where my tiny life opened to the vast vain 
world, it was from here, from here I took my way.’) Pirandello’s 
lines to his little home bélow Agrigento have a similar tragic fatal- 
ism. And Lampedusa has literary links with Pirandello, both being 
more oriental and more nordic European than writers on the other 
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coast. Pirandello was very loyal to the land of his birth. It is often 
forgotten that he was considered once to be more important as a 
writer of short stories than of plays; and most of his 365 tales of his 
Novelle Per Un Anno can, it is said, be traced directly to local events. 
The bare interior from the Agrigento coast to Palma and Licata, have 
a sense of brooding repression which bodes ill for the future unless 
the ‘assessori’, oddly named ministers of the Regional Government, 
can get new industries going and persuade the peasant to conform 
crops with new irrigation schemes. Agrigento itself, in spite of or 
partly because of the tides of visitors to the temples, has a sinister 
sediment of violence and crime, for the area is one of the most 
depressed on the island. One can still catch impressions of Pirandello 
hereabouts from people who knew him, even from a chauffeur who 
listened for many hours driving to his conversation with friends in 
the back. In spite of his melancholy temperament he could be sur- 
risingly gay with intimate friends; and in this again he seems to 
ave been like Lampedusa, whose brilliant little dinners at a res- 
taurant in Palermo were watched with fascination by someone with 
a regular table nearby. 

There is a distinct cleavage between these two writers and most 
of the modern Sicilian school that stems from Verga and Capuana, 
and still based mainly on the eastern coast, around Catania. Only 
De Roberto, whose gigantic novel I Viceré has some resemblance in 
plot and construction though none in style to I/ Gattopardo, has any 
link with Pirandello, of whose attitude to personality he was in 
some sense a precursor. The bitter realism of Verga somehow pre- 
cludes despair, as does that of his modern followers, Sciascia in his 
savage yet balanced pictures of small-town life (he comes from Cal- 
tanisetta), Bonaviri’s shrewd and lyrical simplicity; only the bril- 
liant Brancati founders on the shoals of Sicilian mores, leaving be- 
hind at least an increased awareness of the links between neuroses 
and gallismo, the local sexual pride. 

Sicilian expatriates form an important part of north Italian liter- 
ary life, such as Quasimodo and Vittorini. A good argument can be 
made that Sicilian fiction of the last eighty years has been one of 
the great vitalizing influences behind the new movement in Italian 
letters. Much in I] Gattopardo is violently opposed by such writers; 
for them its recent success has projected over the world a false 
picture of their native island, and broken away from modern writing 
in the process. The Prince of Lampedusa would have given a with- 
drawn smile if he had known the effect of his one excursion into 


print. 
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Last Night 


Fe 


* 


Lucrecia’s ticket, there came over me a feeling I never thought: 
to have again. 
Although she does the journey to Santa Fé four or five times a_ 
year, last night there was about our parting something different— 
different, that is, from what for years has become the norm between _ 
us. When we got to the station, there was in the air a peculiar’ 
smell of departure I had never noticed before, and suddenly I re-» 
coiled from the idea of returning to our apartment. I visualized it: 
emptied of her, yet loaded with memories, with contacts—all stale. 
I imagined the bedroom, its persiana right down (to prevent the in- 
quisitive creature in the opposite flat—‘La Serpiente’ I had long ago 
nicknamed him—from peering into our lives); my studio, also with 
persiana down, closed, stifling; and the staring living room. I 
thought: I can’t go back there, still less work and sleep there. 

And of course I didn’t have to. 

I always went somewhere else—to Inés, who, since Lucrecia 
takes the same train every time, knows to a minute when to expect 
me. So it has been for years. 

I reached the head of the queue, bought the ticket— two hundred 
and thirty pesos (it used to be sixty) —and we pushed our way to 
the platform. 

High over us arched the black vault of the station. Through a 
broken glass ceiling lost in darkness sluiced thick ropes of tropical 
rain, to splinter and crackle on the platform. On my mind beat the 
dirt, the desolation, and a new feeling to be connected with Lucrecia 
— separation. Suddenly in one of those rare moments— how bitterly 
rare—when the heart’s sincerity is reproduced faithfully by words, 
I said —Lucrecia. 

She raised that pale oval face, the face that years ago I used, in a 
tender playfulness, to call limoncito, little lemon. 

— What? 


iE night; as I waited in the queue at the station, to buy’ 
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_ —TI'll tell you something. 
im — Yes? 
_ —I don’t think I can face going back home. 
_ I was astonished, hearing myself say to her those common words, 
the kind so often uttered fraudulently. Perhaps she too was sur- 
rised; but she said nothing. So like Lucrecia. So we remained in 
silence under that soaring roof on which the rain was flailing, the 
two or us forming a pierstone splitting the drab wash of humanity 
pouring past us off the incoming trains; and I thought how easy it is 
sometimes to say things that you really mean. 
__ Two people have to know each other deeply to understand what 
jis at the back of such a commonplace; thus I knew that to some 
degree she had perceived my feelings in that moment. But if only I 
could have known exactly to what degree! I could not even say my- 
self precisely what had moved me. All I know was that, where I had 
nought there to be a drought, feelings were now flooding in their 
eservoirs. I even thought of taking her in my arms, but after all 
these years, how groping, how . . . human that would have been! 
Pitiful biped reaction. That fleeting unexpected intimacy last night 
now recalls to me the line: ‘Mating with her were itself a separa- 
tion.’ For in that moment my feeling for her was that our separation 
was itself a mating. 

Yet I found that my hand had taken her arm—cold fragile limb 
which might have been the lost arm of the Venus—and was ex- 
ploring it, or perhaps rediscovering it. For a few moments I kneaded 
gently that slim arrow of bone; for a few moments I felt—I think I 
felt—from its flesh a faint response. All round us the station was 
dense with roaring humanity, clanking metal, steam ripped from 
iron ventricles, loud crackle of summer rain, hot blasts from Capri- 
corn’s ovens; but we stood there alone and in silence. Just for that 
instant we stood there for ever. 

That is until, from force of habit, I spoke—unchosen words: 

—Lucrecia, you're all I have, you know. 

The eternity broke. Foolish, stupid words, typically, humanly 
selfish. Insincere: ‘All I have.’ 

Lucrecia, true to the person she has become, said nothing, but for 
a moment our eyes interlocked, and I noticed again—after how 
long?— the tawny colour of her eyes, and thought of the years during 
which I had not looked at them. I had to look away. Inside me a 
| struggle developed for more words, and at last I said: 

—Funny how inadequate words are. 
—I was just thinking that. 
—Yes, of course. To think it is enough. 
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Neither of us added anything. Our surroundings came into focus | 
again: above us huge black letters striding masterfully across a 
yellow background, arc-lit, shrieking: ‘Sordos . . . oirdn mejor con 
Vibrofono!’ Other advertisements swam into view, and the flood | 
we had been piercing began to break up before my opening eyes, 
become solids, racing bifurcates, alike only in general outline. From 
the sheeting rain people cowered under umbrellas, hid in mackin- 
toshes, or, cowled in newspapers, ran wildly hither and thither. | 

I looked around, and said—I don’t know why, but do you know 
what this station reminds me of? 

—No. 

— Milan Station. 

— Yes, it does rather, doesn’t it? 

— You noticed that? 

=~ Yes. 

—Remember how we used to take that train getting into Florence | 
after midnight? 

Yes, 

We used to arrive at Renzo and Elena’s at about one in the 
morning. 

— Yes... We always used to take a victoria. 

— Even when it was raining. 

She said no more, and after a moment I said: 

— And now we're ten thousand miles from Milan, from Italy. 

Still she said nothing. Eventually I said: 

—Wouldn’t you like to go back? 

At this, she opened her eyes a little, as if wondering whether I 
really meant it—as indeed I wondered. 

— But you know we can’t. The fare alone... 

—No, of course not. It was just a thought. 

From the shadowy entrance to the vault the long dark form of the 
train rolled backwards on its iron rails towards us, the rear carriage, 
the first to reach us, hooded by its canopy, masked in darkness. 

With a sudden bad grace I picked up the suitcase, and said: 

— This terrible clinging on to every minute. 

She looked at me in mild inquiry. 

— Don’t wait then. 

—I don’t mean that; I mean ...I don’t know... 

— Mean what? 

—TI mean, it’s awful, that’s all. Like war again. 

— Yes, I suppose it was like that. 

—I never want to go through that again. Never. 

I wasn’t thinking of her, but of all separation. 
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_ Smiling a faint, vanishing smile, she said: 

_ —Shall we take a handle each? 

~ —No, no. I'll do it, I'll do it. 

We began to walk along the line of silently rolling carriages. 

_ Before leaving the apartment, we had quarrelled—no, not quar- 
‘relled really, we didn’t quarrel any more. There are no more ups and 
downs in our marriage. I had complained about the money she had 
recently spent on the apartment, disrupting (as I put it) my plans. I 


had arranged to return with her to the southern cordillera for three 


months, to paint new lights and shadows, new forms, movements, 


conceptions; to try once more to imprison on canvas that flaunting 
“tumult which always turns out like a colour photograph. I had made 


up my mind to return to Llanqui Hué, The Lost Place, to paint its 


impact on me. , 

I knew I would do my best work there. The city, on the other 

and, appalled; the city was degradation. But now we would have to 
remain in it, since we had spent on the apartment most of the money 
needed for the journey and the stay. 

Yesterday was typical of those leaden, humid days on the littoral: 
unendurable heaviness creating anguish both mental and physical. 
By the afternoon, the lungs, working like bellows, were trembling in 
panic, trying to get more air down where it was needed—right at 
the bottom, where something had fallen heavily inside you. You 
breathed ever more deeply, but never enough, and then remem- 
bered how some vital part of you was ceasing to function. I have 
seen other foreigners stricken in the same way — fish lying on their 
sides on the mud flats, mouths working, eyes bursting, until the final 
shudder. 

My nerves splayed out suddenly, like the strands of an amputa- 
ted hawser. Then the fulminations: You're ruining my hopes, trying 
to mould my life. You want me to stay here in the capital, to settle 
here for ever. But I tell you, there is nothing here for me. Nothing. 

It was the cruelty called summer, of course; and the bitterness 
injected into my tone came from not meaning all I said. I only 
wanted to escape. That is what | thought at the time. Last night I 
wondered whether it were not also an inverted expression of feeling 
I was perhaps discovering — or rediscovering? — for her. 

How does one know? 

I think that, before we left the apartment for the station, she 
realized something of this. 


We found her carriage, Number Two, entered, looked round us. 
Immediately she said—This can’t be First Class. 
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She was right; it was horrible. We both asked other passengers, — 
interrogated everyone who passed. Some didn’t know, some of 
course didn’t want to know. But others confirmed the worst: the 
shabby slashed leather seats, spit-mottled floor, plasma of filth on 
the immovable windows, lung-corroding stench of stale urine were © 
all apparently features included in the price of her ticket. 

In the same instant we said together: 

—If this is First, then what... 

—God knows what the Third... 

And stopped. The rest left unspoken, we began the search for her 
seat, Number Twelve. 

Often, when my mind is forced to halt on ‘twelve’, it sends up 
‘The Twelve Apostles’. Why, I don’t know, but I have to stop myself 
saying it, if I can remember. 

Eventually I found the seat, and said—Here we are. Number 
Twelve. 

Then I added— Twelve Apostles. 

As I stood aside, to let her take the seat, I said: 

—I don’t know why I have to say that always. I don’t sympathize. 
much with the apostles, anyway. 

She laughed vaguely, gently, without humour. 

—No, you don’t, do you? 

—Except Judas, perhaps, I said. 

The words slipped out, as I was in the act of hoisting up the travel- 
ling bag, and from the side of my eye I was aware of her looking at 
me.—He’s the only one, | said, jamming the bag in the rack above 
her head, who deserves any understanding — or compassion. 

For some reason she said—Is it heavy? 

I finished stowing the bag in the rack and sat down in the opposite 
seat. We looked at the window, forcing our gaze through its cloak 
of grime, and saw opposite us a solid waterfall thick as a man’s 
body roaring through.a rent in the roof, to crash on the platform. 
We watched it in silence, then turned our attention to the interior of 
the carriage, to the shabby throng now fighting its way to the seats. 
One was a man who had already rammed his valise into Lucrecia’s 
leg as we had boarded the train. The blow had broken her stocking. 
She made no complaint. She never complains about such things. 

The carriage now emanated dirt, desolation—and again this feel- 
ing of separation. 

Suddenly she said: 

— It’s getting to the point when you have to laugh. 

— Yes—if you can: 

—There’s nothing else to do. 
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__ —It may be fun at first, but sometimes, when you're doing it for 
the twentieth time... : 

_ —Sometimes what? 

- [looked at her and thought: There are so many things I would like 
to tell you in this moment. But I suppose I never shall. I said: 
- —I don’t know. Sometimes. . . there comes a trial of strength. 

' She smiled distantly, inclining her head a little on one side, raising 
her eyebrows slightly.— Well, you know what they say ...! 
— —What? I said. 
_ —Tomalo con soda. Take it with soda. 
_ We laughed a little at this, and I said: 

' —Yes, a simple enough remedy; and cheap. 
Silence fell between us. The carriage was now crammed with 
people. Eventually I said: 

—If this train starts, I’m not going to be able to get out. 

— Don’t wait any longer. 
As soon as she said that, I wanted to wait; I said — What time is it? 
A long time ago, when I would ask her the time, she used to make 
some little joke at my expense, because I never wear a watch. Now, 
automatically, she glanced at her thin gold wristwatch. 

— Eight twenty. 

—Ten minutes. 

— You'd better start getting out. 

— You think it might go on time? 

—It might. 

— One never knows here. 

I looked out of the window, as though that would provide the 
answer.—Look: I’ll go outside and wait by the window. 

For about the first time I could remember | wanted to do some- 
thing like this. But at once she said— No, don’t do that. 

—Why not? 

—] don’t know. Me pone nerviosa. 

Indecisively I stood there. Then suddenly I bent down and kissed 
her. At once the clock of my mind stopped, and I knew nothing 
except the kiss. Nothing. — Chau, I said. 

— Chau. 

I straightened up. What else was there to say? 

—Is there anything I can get you? 

—No. No thank you. 

— A magazine or something? 

—J have this one you got me. 

She held up a copy of Vea y Lea. 

—Oh, yes. Well, look after yourself. 
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I remembered that years ago, whenever we had to part, I would. 
say: Don’t talk to any strange men! Of course, I didn’t say it now, . 
but I did something else, something that surprised me: I leaned. 
down and kissed her again—just lightly. This time I felt shame. 

Without looking back, I left the carriage, and began to walk along | 
the platform to the exit, but, after passing two carriages, I found 
myself turning, retracing my steps, going back to her window. 

To reach it, avoiding the worst of the cascade, it was necessary to 
walk along the far side of the platform on the other line. My eyes all 
the time on her coach, I passed one by one the lighted windows, and 
came, as if in a picture gallery, to her portrait, its frame the carriage 
window. 

She did not see me. The withered electric light poked at her pro- 
filed head streaked with the fashionable grey ‘claritos’ the women 
are affecting this year, and with which she may perhaps no longer be 
quite young enough to touch up her auburn hair. She was reading 
her magazine, seemingly unperturbed by the prospect of her night 
journey among a crowd that appeared as capable of robbing and 
assaulting her as soon as they would look at her. But then that 
journey was a thing she had done many times before. 

After a while, I wanted her to lift her head and look at me. I 
wanted our eyes to meet. | believed, because of the feelings that had | 
arisen in me, that I would succeed; it occurred to me that perhaps in 
the deep substrata of our joint lives we had struck a common vein 
long hidden from us. 

She did not look up, so I played one of those stupid, significant 
games: if she looks, everything’s going to be different; our lives are 
going to change; I will change —tonight. 

I waited patiently, but she did not look. 

I gave her more time, never taking my eyes from her face—but 
without result. I willed her with all my force, but she remained 
reading, and at last I knew that, if she did look, it would not be 
because I was watching her. I knew the game was finished. 

I then made a detour round the cascade, coming right up beside 
the window from behind her. The other carriage occupants, 
meanwhile, having seen me leave her, to return and perform these 
manoeuvres, doubtless thought me a fool or mad; the looks on their 
faces disturbing my intentions, I had to settle for no more than a 
quick drumming of the fingernails on the glass. 

She looked up, and our eyes met, but she showed no surprise; and 
at the same moment thestrain silently rolled forward. I had time 
only to wave my hand with an unfelt gaiety, then she disappeared 
from my sight. I made no attempt at a final wave. 
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:. the exit I found the rain falling even more heavily; it at once 
became the recipient of my transposed feelings, and was seen there- 
fore as ‘savagely’ scourging the crowds struggling for the inadequate 
transport of the dimly-lit capital to their homes, beating them 
down, making them slip, slide and fall. A girl fell flat on her back, a 
leg high in the air, and at once the fifty-yard-long taxi queue exhaled 
‘a long O-o-o-h! of emotion. What emotion I wasn’t sure, but for 
them it was an ‘espectaculo’. No one—and that included me— 
moved a step to help her, as she fished out her body from the thick 
twisted sluice of brown water raving down the cobbled street. She 
disappeared, but in my mind her image remained, and it became 
connected with Lucrecia. I re-saw the accident as happening to 
Lucrecia. 

From the comparative shelter of the pompous entrance I made 
sallies: to several buses, but they were not going my way; to a 
trolley-bus, but it would not even open its accordion doors. I knew, 
however, that my failure to gain access to these lay in lack of 
enough determination. 

Eventually there stopped next to me one of those ancient chara- 
banc-shaped buses, in which generally the people stand as thick as 
corn; but in this one there was room. Automatically almost, I 
entered. I got out later, to find myself five blocks from our building. 
| arrived at the entrance—and walked straight on, taking a brief 
glance at the interior. There were two young girls inside; they were 
practising dance steps and talking English—with a pleasing accent. 
They looked twenty, but I knew them: one was fourteen, the other 
fifteen. That is how the girls are. I continued round the block, and 
stopped at the rotiseria, to buy—I didn’t know what. I wasn’t 
hungry; it was something to do. 

The place was shut. | retraced my steps, remembering that one 
block beyond our street was the shabby little fruit and provision 
shop of an old Neapolitan, a pet of Lucrecia’s; because of this, I 
entered, coming out eventually, the possessor of a tin of atin and 
two lemons. Heaven knows why. (And of course, by groping deep 
enough, I would know too.) 

Arriving for the second time at our building, I hoped to find 
Carlos, our porter, to lisp me a welcome in his Galician Spanish. At 
this hour he wears his smart grey suit. (‘Not a uniform’ he had care- 
fully told us, when we first went to live there.) But he was not there; 
the children had gone, and I crossed the deserted hall and took the 
lift to the twelfth floor. 

The flat was a tomb, but, flipping the light switch to break up the 
darkness and desolation, I found I had switched on something else: 
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the old quiescent vibration of the years of our living there together. 

There came a recurrence of the feelings at the station, and a heavi- . 
ness began to swell inside me. | 

From the parchment shade of the lamp in the corner where we 
had taken tea, sand-coloured light settled on our abandoned tea- | 
tray, on the butter (now collapsed), on the two cups, two saucers, 
two spoons, two knives. All at once I heard two distant voices; saw 
two forms far away; sensed two beings. Two. As if for the first time 
I noticed I was in a place where everything was for two. In a deafen- 
ing silence which clawed at my eardrums | sat down, and at last 
turned on the radio. 

Softly it droned, like a large insect, then, one by one, piano chords 
dropped into the quietness—a declension of thirds, slow, rather sad, 
familiar. I recognized a prelude we used to hear together years ago. 
Somewhere we have a record of it. I let the notes float on the surface 
of my memory, where they yawed idly, before drifting away to the 
fringes of the consciousness. 

A voice said— You have just heard... 

I turned the thing off, and was about to get up, when I noticed the 
retama flower in its tall ceramic vase on the floor. Lucrecia must 
have bought it a few days before, but now, its life almost done, it 
was silently weeping its little heart-shaped petals to the floor, where 
one by one they slowly added to the large yellow halo they were 
printing on the carpet. I thought: All these years she’s been buying 
flowers for the house. 

While the rain crackled in the street below, like water dropping 
into boiling oil, I sat there, postponing my next movement — what- 
ever that was to be—by recalling some of the hard things I had said 
to her in those years. Eventually I stopped, because (I told myself) I 
had not really meant them. Then a voice inside me said clearly: 
You stopped, because you cannot bear to recall them. So I got up. 

I wandered into the kitchen, where also was to be found residue 
from our day: the salt cellar on the marble shelf by the door to the 
patio, the salt, from the atmosphere, a thick damp coagulation. 
Idly I lifted the little spoon, noticing how the humidity had heaped 
on it five times as much as it could carry dry; and heard myself say 
again: Lucrecia! Just look at this salt. And: Mira que cosa! she replied 
now into my inner ear. Then I knocked the caked salt off, and 
noticed that the spoon was a little silver one she had bought years 
ago on one wet, happy afternoon in Llao-Llao in the south. 

I looked round, to see what else I might notice, but there was 


nothing. Then it happened. And, as so often it happens, first my mind 
went blank. 
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_ When I came to myself again, I was standing in front of the 
refrigerator, which unknowingly I had opened. How long I had 
been there I didn’t know, but, seeing for the first time those cold 
metal racks—like the racks in a mortuary —I.at once shut the door; 
then, automatically following, as it were silent and familiar direc- 
tion, I went out, closing the door quietly behind me. 

' lentered the bathroom, where I washed, brushed my hair, cleaned 
my nails, straightened my tie, a very dark green one Lucrecia gave 
‘me a few days ago; against a fresh white shirt it makes a pleasing 
contrast. But it is made of suede, and I suddenly remembered, as I 
adjusted it, that it is a difficult tie to take off. It takes a long time to 
loosen the knot. 

There was a difference about all these routine actions performed 
Jast night: I moved like a man under hypnosis, or as one who knows 
that there is no escape from some things. Yet every time I had to 
look in the mirror, I avoided meeting my own eyes. 

I finished, and, taking my umbrella again, went down in the lift. 
At the bottom someone addressed me; I do not know who it was, nor 
what they said. As I passed the porteria, I glanced at the clock. 

Ten to ten. I was a lot later than usual. 

I stepped outside and found that the rain had stopped, but light- 
ning was trembling madly in the sky, and a cold invigorating wind 
was racing along the narrow cafion of the street. 

There may have been stars whirling overhead, only I didn’t look 
up to see. As I walked along in the dark, I was remembering how I 
had felt, saying goodbye to Lucrecia. I had my head down to the 
ground—as though I were a dog—so I can’t say about the stars. 


LAST NIGHT 


A little while later I arrived at the apartment-building of Inés, 
and, at the very moment of my fitting in the entrance door of the 
building the key that she had given me God knows how long ago, I 
had reached the point in my thoughts at which I was saying to 
myself: No, from some things there is no escape, and one of them is 
your own body. Control is only a selection among possibilities 
which all express in their different ways the same thing . . . Then in 
that very instant the horn of a silently passing car blared loudly, 
suddenly. The harsh noise, ripping open the silence of the black 
street, made me jump violently —so violently, that all my insides 
leaped up into my throat. 

I stood there for a fraction of a minute, the key unturned in the 
lock; then I threw the lock and entered. 
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EARLY IN THE MORNING 


Early in the morning 

The water hits the rocks 

The birds are making noises 

Like old alarum clocks, 

The soldier on the skyline 

Fires a golden gun 

And over the back of the chimney-stack 
Explodes the silent sun. 


Johnny packs his parcel 

And wanders off to war 

His body blond as butter 

But he don’t know what it’s for. 
They'll post it all in pieces 

Straight to City Hall 

As I sleep in my skin with a tender twin 
Under the waterfall. 


Wheeling with the weather 

He curls the cut-glass air, 

The girls won’t take no notice 
But all the cattle stare. 

In a forge of feathers 

He swarms into the sea 

And lights his head about the bed 
Of my true-love and me. 


Say goodbye to your uncle 
His pockets are built of brass 
Wherever you find his footmarks 
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There never grows no grass. 
Whether you fly your fortune ~ 
Finer than a flea 

Or march the map or guard the gap 
It’s all the same to me. 


I'll love her in the morning 

I'll love her in the night 

I'll love her till the sun shines black 
And the walking stars are white. 

My tongue is made of flowers 

My breath is made of milk 

My hip and thigh are made of rye 
And my hand is made of silk. 


Beneath my winter window 

That once was warm as wheat 

I see the sprigs of summer 

Starving in the sleet, 

And every wasting white-boy 

His heart as cold as a crow 

In the sound of the skies like the shepherd lies 
And pulls up the snow. 


EMBLEMS OF THE PASSION 


Here, you said, the voice well-bred 
Carried in that classic head, 
Unremarking, as your fashion 
That the slipping sky was ashen, 
Are the Emblems of the Passion. 


Overhead a heeling bird 

Struck on the split sky the word 
But I do not think you heard 

As the blood of the last sun 

On the wounded water spun. 
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Safe beneath a shooting spire 
Here you waded the green wire 
Of the graveyard’s fallen fire, 
Dreams, desires, as fish asleep 
In the silence of its deep. 


On the raging wood, unread 
Histories of the hanged, the dead 
Searched the cyphers of my head: 
Soldier, seamless robe on rail 
Hyssop, hammer, crown and nail. 


From the forest of my fears 
Thirty-coined, a tree of tears 
Flowered on the sour, slab floor 
By the high, the holy door 

Of death’s strict and silent shore. 


Hand with scourges, hand with spear 
Lantern, ladder, cross and gear 

Cock on pillar. Chaste and clear 
God’s trapping tongue: Consider this 
Head of Judas, and the kiss. 


Underneath that seamless sky 
Stripped, I met your startled eye 
Saw your sweating lip, and I 

Whose face was Judas, felt you start 
At the rivers of the heart. 
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The Warm-hearted Servant 
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want to talk about someone. About someone who served me. 
| About Maléca. If I leave your name here, your real name, it’s 

because I’m quite sure you won't be reading this. You don’t 
ad, do you, Maléca? 
To talk about you means talking about myself too—but without 
love. At the time I’m thinking of, I was rather repulsive. Less by in- 
clination than because I thought I had to be. But that, too, was re- 
pulsive. And stupid. 

I was as crazy as I am now, but not so good at hiding it, so I 
suffered more often. I was a great egotist then, making a lot of noise 
so as not to be afraid. It was stupid. People who have not always 
been endowed with wisdom, age and mediocrity, people who were 
once twenty will remember that stupidity, and that time of one’s 
life. 

Maléca was a prostitute. She still is, I suppose. I could find out; I 
know the street. But this feeling—love perhaps—that I still have 
for her is something I can best show by avoiding her. 

I was twenty. Maléca was selling herself. Men who come to seek 
pleasure with a woman, who arrive drained and empty, and leave 
refreshed next morning, having by some mysterious alchemy taken 
from her a little substance and a little life—such people could buy 
her by time, or by weight. 

Maléca sold her body. That’s how it was. 

To me she sold her heart as well. No, not even sold: prostituted. I 
guessed it sometimes. I said it was I who was the real whore. But all 
the tenderness welling up inside me (that’s what madness is) —just 
because it was ill received, and I was a little idiot, I turned it only on 
myself. And so I didn’t really know. Except sometimes in flashes. 

It’s still the same now. I’m a little older, that’s all. There is nothing 


to boast about. 
The Bar Romain in the rue Caumartin—a rather dark cellar, with 
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soft lights and whores. On the walls, old coins in showcases. Sittin: 

on the stools, a few pink elephant-headed Anglo-Saxons, looking like: 
hydrocephalic babies. I am not quite twenty, rather cynical, very, 
shy. The possessor, when not on my guard, of a vagrant heart, t 
heart of a midinette (literary variety). A year ago I left the Univer~ 
sity and the academic toil. It is three months since I set foot i 
my home. I was living with Flo, in the Chevreuse valley. Flo is the 
friend of the mother of one of my friends, Paul. Our friends’ friends 
are our friends. What she felt for me was a kind of desire, unsavoury,, 
incestuous, a return of the old urge, a wish to corrupt the young. I 
was very proud. On special days she showed me off like a new\ 
jewel for the amusement of a few uncertain friends she had known 
before her marriage. When her husband announced his return (Ar-- 
gentine, what crimes are committed in thy name!) that was the end 
of the affair. ‘In any case your mother is beginning to be disturbed.’ 

And what about my sister! 

My father, of course, just didn’t know me any longer. He wanted 
to throw me out. ‘If you must behave like a gigolo, that’s your affair. 
But not at home. My house is not a brothel.’ 

The man was only concerned for my welfare. 

At the moment, I’m ‘looking for a job’. I could have chosen be-- 
tween that and staying at the university to get my degree. My love: 
of literature having always had to contend with my disgust for the: 
professors of literature, I chose freedom. Work. Freedom through | 
work, joyful labour, holy sweat and all that. 

To find a job, I rang Paul. I owed it to him. After all, it’s thanks to) 
him that I have known these past three months a feeling of holiday, , 
of absurdity. Anyway I’m fond of my friends. And again thanks to) 
him I lost two ugly things: the spots I had on my back, and the ideas | 
that had been instilled into me (never accept as true what you do not: 
know to be true). When he asked what was happening to me, and if. 
it were true what he had heard about Mrs D. and me, I answered 
nothing, nothing at all. We went to the pictures. 

When we came out, he left me suddenly, the coward, muttering 
about midnight permission, execution at dawn, Varsity, Family, 
and Holy Ghost. Rather like a Georges Brassens song. 

I came through the Avenue de Friedland and the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann. I believe it was about 2 a.m. 

She must have come in while I wasn’t looking. I’m on the seat 
against the wall, facing the bar. I was thinking to myself how sicken- 
ing this sweet beer is, what a mug she’s got, and thirdly, as sure as 
my name’s not Smith she’s going to cost me four hundred francs. At 
any rate this menu is a set price. Yes, nearly four hundred. No 
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thanks, sweetheart, I’m not thirsty any more. 

p And then I wanted her, heavy, soft, relaxed in her tweed costume. 
| could see her back. I don’t know whether I really wanted her, but 
| conyinced myself that I did. And it was quite true, because she was 
beautiful, and I knew one must desire beautiful women. Just know- 
ing that she was, and telling myself I wanted her made me feel 
stronger. Already it was the end of my being alone with my twenty 
years, my comrades, my parents, the end of dragging along the 
memory of Flo’s house, like a garment uncomfortably large. In this 
long, heavy body, enriched by other desires and other knowledge, I 
could at once replant my young pride, my self-respect, my adoles- 
‘cent desire. The loneliness and tenderness of my twenty years were 
already playing hide and seek. I could start again what I had learned 
with Flo, to lie to everyone, voluntarily and vigorously — which was, 
of course, only an involuntary way of lying to myself. 


I wonder how tall she is. I’m sitting on a lower level than she is, 
that’s why she looks so tall. What's certain is that close to her I'll 
look like nothing but what I am. It’s sickening. And | shall have to 
get up. Walk. Good thing my jacket’s well-tailored, for a change. 
And after all I’m not small. . . . Alone here at this time of night, she 
must be on the make. It’s classic. Now that guy at the bar’s talking 
to her, he’s probably trying to get her. What’s she drinking? Beer. I 
look fine with my three tickets. She’s got class all right. But what 
does one say? ‘I want you.’ “You're a bit of all right. Come on, honey, 
let’s celebrate.’ Or more peremptorily, like a gangster: ‘Upstairs!’ 
How absurd! 

And I remember Leo, a year or two ago, in Dieppe. She used to sell 
me cigarettes the sailors gave her. Sometimes when I went to see her, 
the madame would say ‘Leo? Just a moment, she’s in the press.’ Ab- 
solutely disgusting. I have the strong feeling that it’s I, this time, 
who’s going to be pressed. 

‘Would you allow me....Mayl!l... ask you to have a drink with 
me?’ 

(Prepared sentences, moron . . -) 

‘Of course. What can I have?’ 

‘Well, I’ve only got three bags. Choose.’ 

‘Thanks. You’re not stin-. You're not mean, at least.’ 

‘No. Worse than that, I’m broke.’ 

‘lll have a beer.’ 

‘No don’t do that, please. It’s humiliating enough, disgusting, to be 
broke. Have a whisky, it goes with your tweeds!’ 

‘Youre funny. .. . What are you having?’ 
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‘Whisky. I’m not going to be original.’ ] 

‘That’s killed two of your tickets.’ . 

‘May they rest in peace. Barman, a double for madame. That way 
it'll be square. . . . Keep the change!’ | 

(If this moron smiles, I’ll bash him with the ashtray!) | 

I am leaning, close to her. Standing. I didn’t dare sit down. I would . 
have had to climb the stool with my spider’s legs, then, up there, | 
turn towards her, drink, talk, hold my glass. . . . Every time our eyes | 
meet in the mirror, I try to force myself to smile. I succeed in pull- | 
ing hideous faces. I’m trying in vain to remember what Flo used to | 
say about my eyes when I smile, about Slavic charm. It makes no | 
difference. I take my revenge by shooting the barman to death once 
every two minutes. (Sartre’s note about that in Les Chemins de la 
Liberté.) As for her, I feel she’s laughing quietly. She looks serious. 
I feel her glance on my cheek, my eyebrows, my right eye, the 
shoulder of my jacket, and back to my face. She’s trying to find out 
what I’m thinking. She’s wondering. . . . (Whatever she’s wondering, 
it’s a good sign, my boy, it’s a good sign. Courage, courage, courage» 
and France will be saved.) 

‘You're not very talkative.’ 

‘No. Just as I’m not very flush. Only it’s much worse. I’m shy.’ | 

‘We don’t care much about show-offs in our trade. We see too 
many of them.’ 

‘And your trade, if I’m not being indiscreet. . . . ?” 

‘Come off it. Are you trying to take the mickey out of me?’ 

‘Not really. But what is true is that I’ve never met a woman like 
you ...so beautiful . ..so smart. That’s all I was trying to say.’ 

‘Oh listen. . .. Do you think you look as if that’s what you think? 
How old are you, handsome?’ 

‘What the hell does it matter? There’s no age limit for recognizing 
a beautiful woman.’ 

‘You know, you're really rather nice. Why did you—well, why 
did you come over here, just now?’ 

“Why does one usually do it?’ 

“You wanted. ... DoJ attract you that way?’ 

‘Does it surprise you when a man wants you?’ 

‘No, it’s my job. But you're not the type.’ 

‘So there is a type?’ 

‘Oh, yes! Unfortunately. But a nice boy like you—well—haven’t 
you got any girl friends?’ 

‘Yes, but I’m fed up with them. You get sick of baby food.’ 


‘So when you came over just now, is that what you really wanted? 
To make a pass at me?’ 
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‘No, not with my three tickets. I thought you were beautiful, 
that’s all. More than anyone else I know. So I wanted to come closer. 
To have the illusion that, in other circumstances, you might belong 
to me for a little.’ 

- ‘You really are funny. Tell me, where did you get your eyes?’ 

_ ‘Ina department store, at the penniless lovers’ department.’ 

‘Quaint, aren’t you? You know, I get the impression that girls 
don’t keep you waiting long, when you want ic 
_ ‘So-so. But I’m bored with the ones I can have. And compared 
with you. . . . But it’s always the same. That’s the trouble with 
being a kid, when you meet the only woman you really want, the 
only one that’s really beautiful, she thinks you’re too small, or 
funny; or you're broke. It stinks.’ 

‘Don’t say that. You know, it’s silly... Listen, if you want... you 
want to do something with me?’ 

- ‘Do I want to!’ 

‘Well, we could. But I must explain . . . I’m not really on the 
streets. The fellers I meet, I meet here, or by introductions. Then I 
go with them to a hotel. But I’ve got a flat, a small one, not far from 
here. Actually it’s a friend who helps me. Well, would you like to go 
there, me and you together?” 

‘I told you I was broke. I'd better add that it’s always the same. 
I’m sorry... .’ 

‘Who mentioned cash, fathead?’ 

‘Why shouldn’t we mention it?’ 

‘Listen, that’s my business, isn’t it? And it’s not a question of a 
present. You see me, and you say I attract you. Well, you attract 
me, and now I’m inviting you, that’s all. Who can object to that?’ 

‘Not me, for sure. But I can’t see why you should waste time and 
money for my sake. It’s not a question of feeling, it’s a question of 
work.’ 

‘Once again, don’t you think it’s up to me to know what I’m 
doing?’ 

‘Okay. Let’s just say I don't like people who don’t pay for what 


they take.’ 
‘Neither do I, and I know all about them, believe me. Anyway, 


you'll work. You'll pay in kind, that’s all.’ 

‘At your service. Your arguments are irresistible. I only hope you 
won't lose on the bargain. I hope the pleasure won't be all mine.’ 

‘Don’t worry. Oh, I’m nearly as tall as you. It must be these heels. 
Give me your arm. Goodnight, Robert.’ 

‘Goodnight, madame. Goodnight, monsieur.’ 

‘Goodnight, barman.’ 
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(It’s all right; It’s all right! My dear chap this is the moment to 
give yourself your famous Gioconda smile, as Huxley said. Young 
man, you have the soul of an Iscariot, a Machiavelli and a Talley- 
rand... from the provinces. All the same, I ought to have paid for: 
the taxi, or, to be correct, it would have been better if I had paid for 
it. Never mind. In any case, I’ve still got the soul of a cad, a coward,, 
a prevaricator. After all, let her pay. I didn’t force her, did I?) 

And at the same time, I find myself infinitely small, shy, uncer- - 
tain, with a greasy feeling inside and a repulsive clamminess of the: 
hands. Impotence, that is the enemy! She says nothing (the girl, 1 
mean). I feel she is looking at me from time to time. I try to think . 
about her, about her secret flesh which will soon be secret no longer, | 
which will soon be mine. To possess her, and at the same time to be > 
possessed. How did I do it with Florence the first time? Ah, yes! She 
is looking at me again, I must assume an intelligent air. Gravity. 
That covers a multitude of sins. . .. We drive on. The fact of her say- 
ing nothing is rather a good sign. If she had only been after my young 
body, she would already have begun to lay her hands upon me and 
paw me. But supposing I am impotent? Hell! You should know 
better than anyone! . . . Of course, but it was not the same. Now this 
taney sce 


Here we are. She pays the fare. I say ‘No, go on.’ (Not to say vous | 
to her any longer!) She goes upstairs. She says ‘It’s not far, it’s on - 
the first floor.’ 


... Not as ugly as I’d expected. A tolerable sort of modern. I can 
see the kitchen, the press-button kind. No dining-room. A lounge- 
study-smoking-room, all leather and comfort—a man has been here. 
The bedroom. A low, huge bed in the corner (that’s it, it’s the raft of 
Medusa!). And—a professional prop—an equally huge mirror on the 
wall beside the bed. Things. No furs, but a certain close smell, a hot- 
house smell of a women’s heated room. Let’s say a smell of tuberose, 
because it’s a pretty word. 


So, one mark gained: I am not impotent. But it wasn’t really hard, 
that was clear. It’s humiliating. For someone who wants to act 
tough, it certainly doesn’t look good. 

Imagine it, or believe you do it, or day dream it, that’s all right. 
But naked, it’s the moment of truth. Oy toro, we'll see what kind of 
guts you have! (That’s what the bull says.) 

Post coitum depression . . . one is sad after an orgasm — what 
rubbish! As for me, after this act which my muse speaks of in Latin, 
I grow an inch taller every time. You feel you've just had a bath, or 
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wwakened as a child. Sad? That would hurt me. I can touch her mar- 
yellous thighs, swim in her bed. She belongs to me. I can kiss her 
sreasts. I no longer have any fear, I no longer have any pain, I no 
longer have anything. | am a man. 

_ Of course, at one moment you feel like moaning, or whining, but 
that’s only psychological, as you feel when you've run too much. 
There is a kind of peace . . . nothing matters very much. And it’s 
afterwards that one hangs on better, squeezes the breath out of her, 
says those sweet things (so sweet that they give you pleasure), hides 
one’s head in her neck or her armpit, against her breast. . . . Soft, soft 
as the waves of the sea, or reflections in water. You are friends after 
love. You are weak. It’s delicious. I know your body and you know 
mine—we have fought together. 

~ Not to pretend any more, for one moment. Not to hide. Lie. Only 


lie. 


‘What’s your name” 

‘Jacques.’ 

-That’s a funny name, you know .. -’ 

‘Is Jacques a funny name?” 

‘That’s not what I mean. It’s because it’s you. Before, I didn’t even 
know what your name was. Darling, tell me, do you like me?’ 

‘Yes, but leave me alone. Don’t talk all the time.’ 

‘All right, don’t be cross. You’re thin, aren’t you?’ 

‘Oh! Be quiet.’ 

‘Why don’t you want to talk to me? Don’t you like me any more? 
How old are you? Eighteen? Twenty?’ 

‘Oh, shut up. You talk too much, I’m telling you. Try and put a 
sock in it. If you can’t, or if you’d rather be alone, say so, and I'll go 
and sleep somewhere else. Otherwise try and shut up. Leave me 
alone for a while.’ 

‘All right, if you wish. It's amusing. Tell me, 
‘Why?’ 

‘I want to see you.’ 
‘Not for me. Mirrors might give me a thrill when I’m sixty, but for 


the moment that sort of thing makes me sick.’ 
‘Oh, I didn’t mean for that. Say, what do you want to do when you 
grow up?’ 
‘Nothing. And leave me alone. I tell you yo 
‘Are you like this at home?’ 
‘At home | don’t go to bed with—’ 
‘With prostitutes, is that what you mean?’ 
‘Listen. I’m sorry, Maléca. That was what I was going to say, but 
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I wasn’t thinking it. I couldn’t think that. I’m sorry. ... Try not to! 
pay any attention.’ j | 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. I’m used to it. 1 know I’m a whore, it’s my; 
job. If you say it, it doesn’t matter.’ | 

‘Yes it does, it... . what is important is that you let me say I’m 
sorry. What I’m saying is the kind of stupid thing one says to sound 
interesting, to pretend one is a man. If there is a whore here, it isn’t 
you.’ 

‘Be quiet, my darling.’ 

‘No. I believe I love you, Maléca, you know. What's certain is 
that you have done for me more than anyone else in all my life. .. . I! 
was talking of home. If you could see. . . . I haven’t got a home,, 
they’ve turned from me as though I were a leper. I’ve rejected them : 
too. You’re the one; you're the one, if you want me. I feel as if I 
loved you....’ 

‘Oh, my darling.’ 

. .. All these hours, passing slowly in the quick night, like small | 
boats on the water. I fought against myself, against my faltering | 
tenderness; and despite myself it came up from my heart and stuck . 
on my lips. 

And I was telling myself that one says all sorts of things when one — 
makes love. 

In the months following, I found a job. I was wilting, and my 
egotism grew all the more. I saw her when | could, when her man 
was not there. She always wanted to give me money. (In books that’s 
called un amant de coeur.) I refused. I had enough books, records, it 
was winter; in any case I couldn’t leave Paris before the spring. So I 
didn’t need money all that much. 

But after reflection, I began to admire myself, as one always does; 
to be pleased with myself; to take myself for Napoleon. 

Then I met a girl. A young girl. In the métro, casually, on a line I 
travelled on every day. She became my girl friend. You know how it 
“ I half loved her—as for Maléca, from then on I only half cared. So 
LEC US sari 

But that’s already another story. 
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_ J.-P. Sartre as a Literary Critic 
ee 


he literary criticism of Jean-Paul Sartre can be conveniently 

ff) divided into two different sections. The first, which includes 

¢ his essays on Camus, Dos Passos, Faulkner and Brice Parain 
might perhaps be called ‘disinterested’, in the sense that it is rela- 
tively free from attempts to prove a particular philosophical point. 
t is intelligent and perceptive, and a good indication of the success 
which Sartre can achieve when he deliberately limits the aims and 
scope of his literary activity. The second, which a hostile critic would 
call tendentious and a friendly one stimulating, consists of his essays 
on Baudelaire, Mauriac and Jean Genet, as well as of his long theoreti- 
cal essay first published in 1947 and entitled What is Literature? Both 
the injustice of his attacks on Mauriac and Baudelaire and the rela- 
tively greater success of his book on Genet and his shorter essays on 
Gide and Richard Wright illustrate a very simple truth about the 
nature of criticism: in order to write well on any particular author, 
one must have at least some sympathy with his aims and intentions. 
The most striking feature of Sartre’s essays on Baudelaire and 
Mauriac is his almost complete neglect of the conventional standards 
of literary judgement. What interests him is not the nature or quality 
of the aesthetic pleasure which a work of art is capable of giving, but 
solely the moral effect which it is likely to have upon the reader. If, 
like the poems of Baudelaire, it encourages him to escape into a 
world of mystical and aesthetic experience, or if, like the novels of 
Mauriac, it presents a universe in which men and women are moved 
like puppets by the visible strings of grace and predestination, then 
no amount of sensuous imagery, metaphysical complexity or per- 
fection of form can give it value. To qualify as good literature a 
work of art must, in Sartre’s view, somehow alter the moral and 
political outlook of the reader, and lead him to look upon the world 
as a place in which he is obliged to exercise his own liberty. This 
| view is not given full expression until What is Literature?, but it is 
nevertheless unmistakably present in the attack on Mauriac, first 
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published in 1939, and in the 1946 essay on Baudelaire. In What is 
Literature? it leads to the condemnation of almost all the writers 
whom Sartre mentions, with the notable exceptions of the philoso-- 
phes of the eighteenth century and the American novelists of the 
nineteen-thirties. The narrow-minded judgements which this theory’ 
causes Sartre to make are an almost classic example of the dangers} 
involved in basing one’s literary criticism on a highly individual| 
conception of the nature of the human personality. 

For Sartre, man’s immediate experience of himself is vague, dis-- 
orderly and unsatisfying. Introspection reveals nothing but a soft, , 
sluggish and indeterminate mental flow, which can be saved from 
self-disgust only by the adoption of fixed attitudes of intolerance or’ 
by an escape into the world of the imagination. When we read a. 
novel, we gather up our own vague, inadequate desires and live them | 
in a more satisfying manner in the orderly world created by the: 
author. We bring his characters to life by lending them our im- 
patience and our desires, and we receive in exchange the illusion of 
living through a coherent series of events. This exchange is only 
possible, however, if we feel that the characters in a novel are free. 
If they are visibly manoeuvred by the author, then we have done 
nothing but replace a viscous knowledge of ourselves by the boring 
spectacle of a set of animated marionettes. The famous remark 
which ended Sartre’s article on Mauriac in 1939—‘God is not a 
novelist. Neither is Monsieur Mauriac’ — was the direct result of the 
application of this ‘theory of reading’ to the realm of literary criti- 
cism. Because of Mauriac’s perpetual intrusion in the narrative, his 
winks and whispers that Thérése Desqueyroux is ‘a desperate but 
prudent woman’, the reader cannot identify himself with the 
character and cannot bring her to life. Though there may be some 
element of truth in this criticism, it is one which completely misses 
the main qualities of Mauriac’s writing—his depiction of the atmos- 
phere of the south-west, his intense awareness of physical sensations 
and his skill as a story teller. Similarly, when he made his ‘existential 
psycho-analysis’ of Baudelaire, there was the same basic incompati- 
bility between Sartre’s own conception of what literature ought to 
be and the aims of the author he was studying. In this essay Sartre 
was, in fact, concerned far more with moral and political than with 
literary questions, and he allowed his political prejudices to play an 
even greater part in determining his final judgement. 

Literature, for Sartre, is not only one of the means whereby man 
escapes from an unpleasant real world into an agreeable imaginary 
one. It is also, by its very nature, an activity which both justifies and 
makes necessary the existence of democracy. The collaboration be- 
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tween reader and writer which is essential to bring a novel to life 
can only be achieved if they are both free to read and write as they 
please. Since this is so, proclaims Sartre in What is Literature? ‘the 
art of prose can have a meaning only in one type of political régime: 
democracy’. Thus a good writer, having both his own interests and 
those of his calling at heart, will inevitably be led both to teach his 
readers that they are free and to contribute towards the creation or 
preservation of a ‘democratic’ society. Baudelaire, in Sartre’s view, 
was a man who denied his own liberty and deliberately chose to 
make his life a failure. He was consequently unable to show other 
people that they were free, and Sartre goes so far as to maintain 
that the writing of Les Fleurs du Mal was nothing but a compensa- 
tory activity which Baudelaire chose to pursue in order to escape 
from his real task of ‘freely creating his own good and evil’. This 
denial of his own liberty in his private life was reinforced, according 
o Sartre’s analysis, by his decision to ally himself with all the most 
eactionary forces in nineteenth-century France. His admiration for 
Joseph de Maistre, his denunciation of the idea of progress, his obse- 
quious attitude towards the authorities of the Second Empire were 
all, for Sartre, the inevitable result of Baudelaire’s initial refusal to 
face up to his own freedom and responsibility. By choosing to pre- 
tend that he had been condemned to unhappiness from the very 
moment he was born, Baudelaire thus failed to understand the true 
nature and function of literature. Had he not dedicated himself to 
the sterile pursuit of his own sensations, he would have seen that his 
true public was to be found in the new class of the oppressed urban 
proletariat. He would then, presumably, have been a third-rate early 
socialist pamphleteer rather than a first-rate lyrical poet, but Sartre 
does not at all give the impression that this would have been a re- 
grettable substitution. The rigid application of his own theory of 
literature and his own political standards undoubtedly led Sartre to 
a complete misunderstanding of the power and originality of Baude- 
laire’s work. It might perhaps be fair to conclude, however, by 
mentioning some of the authors on whom Sartre has been led to 
write sympathetically by a closer coincidence between what they 
were trying to do and what Sartre thinks that literature should be. 
Sartre’s assumptions about the nature of literature enable him to 
write appreciatively about two main types of author: those who, 
like Gide, are concerned very largely with moral questions and those 
who, in some way or other, disturb the good conscience of the 
bourgeoisie. The article which he wrote on the death of Gide is built 
round the thesis that Gide ‘lived out, in his whole life, the death 
agony and the death of God’ and that, in doing so, he showed 
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modern man the road which can lead him onwards to new truthss 
However partial this thesis may be, it does offer a possible way of 
finding some kind of unity in what is an otherwise puzzling andg 
contradictory literary career. When Sartre discusses Richard Wright 
or the new poets of Africa, he is likewise able to understand why thes 
fundamental theme in all their work is that of the relationship be 
tween different political communities, and his criticism is all thes 
more revealing because of his own parti pris. In his long essay ons 
Jean Genet, first published in 1952, he is inspired by his own pas+ 
sionate and instinctive hatred of the bourgeoisie to put forward a 
new version of his theory of literature which offers a fruitful way of: 
considering not only the work of Genet but also his own new play, 
Les Séquestrés d’Altona. 

When we bring a work of art to life by projecting our own desires 
into it, argues Sartre in Saint Genet Comédien et Martyr, we are like: 
the peasant who brought to life a sleeping serpent by the warmth off 
his own body. When we lend the necessary sympathy to Genet’s; 
description of his treachery, thefts and homosexual desires, we sud-: 
denly discover ourselves to be traitors, thieves and homosexuals; 
under the skin. Genet thus gets his own back on the self-righteous } 
society which has condemned him, and succeeds in the main aim} 
which Sartre attributes to him, that of demoralizing the bourgeoisie. . 
While one may doubt the likelihood of this really happening, Sartre’s | 
analysis offers an interesting approach both to the aims of serious | 
pornography and to his new conception of his own role as a writer. 
Les Séquestrés d’Altona is an allegory in which the final discovery, 
by a German officer, of the complete uselessness of the tortures 
which he ordered on the Russian front is meant to evoke a similar 
understanding of the tortures now practised in Algeria. By bringing 
the play to life and sympathizing with the dilemma of the main 
character, French audiences will be made to think of the Algerian 
war in a different light. The serpent will have stung them, and they 
will leave the theatre sadder, but politically wiser men. 

It is perhaps asking too much of a man who is a competent 
novelist, a brilliant playwright and an outstanding philosopher that 
he should also be a consistently good literary critic. As has often 
been pointed out, it is the failed creators who make the best critics, 
not the successful ones. Paradoxically, it is Sartre’s very success in 
creating the obsessional, personal world of his own plays and novels 
that prevents him from being an acceptable critic. He has, in all, too 
powerful a mind and too-strong a conviction of the rightness of his 
own ideas to be content for long with the relative anonymity of in- 
telligent appreciation. 
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~ An Evening with Paul Bowles 


(a 


WW promise you there’s nothing to be scared of,’ Paul Bowles was 
assuring me over the telephone, ‘but if I were you I shouldn’t 
drink anything today.’ 
‘You mean,’ | asked, feeling now even more nervous, ‘that I can’t 
ven take a glass of light Moroccan wine with my lunch?’ 

‘It would be advisable not to, repeated the slow, ruminative 

erican voice. ‘Alcohol and hashish don’t go well together, as a lot 

f foolish Europeans here in Tangier have discovered to their cost; 
he Muslims know better. Besides, if you want to experience hashish 
its purity you must start off with a clear mind.’ 
‘All right,’ I said. ‘I promise you I won't drink anything.’ 
‘Fine,’ answered Paul. ‘I’ll expect you at my apartment this even- 
ing. The Fatima will prepare us supper; it’s best to eat lightly before- 
and. I’ll be interested to see your reactions.’ 


in Morocco there are two varieties of it: kiff and majoung. Kiff, 
hich is similar to marijuana (nicknamed ‘Pot’ by the Beat Genera- 
ion in America) and also to ganja (illicitly cultivated in the jungles 
f India and Ceylon), is smoked through a long, wooden pipe or in 
he form of cigarettes, sometimes together with ordinary tobacco; 
majoung, which is considerably more potent, is normally eaten 
mixed with honey, almonds, ginger and other aromatic spices. Being 
by far the more expensive of the two majoung tends to be used by 
the wealthier Moroccans, whereas kiff, by comparison a gentle so- 
porific, is smoked in ordinary little Arab cafés of the medina, or 
native town. 

I did not reach Paul’s flat till well after nine o’clock. In Tangier, 
partly owing to the influence of the large Spanish population, people 
tend to keep late hours; and only at night does one begin to sense the 
real atmosphere of the city with its polyglot inhabitants, its louche 
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bars, its drunks, touts and pimps and maisons de passe, its sex-hungry 
Europeans eyed eagerly by the dark, animal, electric Moorish faces. . 

Moreover, Paul observes an eccentric timetable. He works, or’ 
browses or smokes kiff till four or five in the morning, sleeps until. 
midday or sometimes later, and-relaxes after a late lunch. In summer ° 
he likes to spend his afternoons on a little beach beneath the Mar- 
shan, the old residential quarter, a beach little known to tourists, . 
and frequented mainly by Moors. In winter he takes long, solitary © 
walks way above the town on the New Mountain, where there are» 
woods rich with the scents of pine, mimosa and eucalyptus. 

I knew of no one who could initiate me better into the mysteries | 
of hashish than Paul Bowles, nor could I imagine anyone whose» 
company I should have preferred to his on such an adventure. 
He had often spoken to me of the drug with approval, extolling it: 
variously as a quiet, relaxed, meditative and companionable ritual, 
comparable to the tea-ceremony in Japan; as a liberating therapy and 
catharsis as valid as the psycho-analyst’s couch—a means, in other | 
words, of acquiring insight and self-knowledge, or, as he had once 
expressed it, of ‘giving the unconscious an airing’; and, finally, as an 
adjunct to writing, a method, during a writer’s blank and negative 
periods, of recapturing inspiration and releasing the flow of words— 
though he admitted that these words would have to be subsequently 
appraised, corrected and fitted into the context of the book by the 
clear light of the mind. 

Paul and I were old friends; we had first met several years before | 
on a steamship which was taking us both to Ceylon; and then, as 
luck would have it, we found ourselves living close to one another 
on the island. He, his wife and two Arab friends were staying on a 
fascinating little islet called Taprobane (the name by which Ceylon 
was known to the early Greeks and Romans) in the Bay of Weli- 
gama, about a hundred miles from Colombo; and at the same time I 
had rented a bungalow and coconut estate magnificently situated on 
the other side of the palm-fringed Bay. I often visited Paul on Tapro- | 
bane, wading out the fifty yards or so from the shore in bathing- 
shorts or with a sarong twisted about my loins, accompanied by a 
‘boy’ carrying my watch and cigarette-case and other paraphernalia 
above his head to shield them from the waves. Having reached the 
island I would clamber on to a wooden jetty, and then, walking up 
a narrow winding path flanked on both sides by a thick habiscus 
hedge, come upon the house, an octagonally-shaped building as 
quaint as an English eighteenth-century folly. These exotic sur- 


roundings intensified the glamour with which Paul’s life seemed to 
be invested. 
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_ After wintering in Ceylon Paul returned to Tangier. I, on the other 
hand, lingered there, studied Buddhism, and then went on to finish 

up my two years’ experience of the East by spending six months in 

a Zen Buddhist monastery in Japan. But when I eventually returned 
‘to Europe I was anxious to renew our friendship. From the begin- 
ning I had felt a kind of fascinated admiration for his alert and gifted 
‘mind with its alarmingly bleak vision of the world; for his warm, 
boyish, eager personality, and for the courageous unconventionality 
of his personal life. 

So it came about that I visited him last winter in Tangier, and be- 
ing anxious to see something of Morocco in his company, I motored 
with him to Fez, the scene of his novel, The Spider’s House, and from 
there we crossed the Atlas Mountains, and spent a few days at a 
little village called Erfoud on the edge of the Sahara. 

At one time Paul lived in the medina, but now he has a flat in an 
npretentious modern block, about a mile inland from the sea, and 
thus protected from the Jevante, the boisterous east wind which 
blows almost constantly from across the Straits of Gibraltar, but 
which keeps the town cool in summer. His flat is pleasantly fur- 
nished, the living-room in the Moroccan style, with low plush settees, 
cloths with hieroglyphic Arab designs on the walls, and round low 
marquetry-work tables on which had been placed silver receptacles 
for the making of mint tea. As hashish tends to stimulate thirst, mint 
tea is an essential part of its ritual. 

‘lve got a couple of Beatniks visiting me,’ said Paul as he opened 
the door. In his late forties, though looking much younger, he is of 
a recognizably American type, always neatly dressed, with a lean 
spare body, blond hair shorn to a crewcut, and piercing blue eyes 
with a naif open expression in them. 

The Beatniks were two young Americans, a man and his wife, both 
shabbily dressed in Beat fashion in jeans and windcheater jackets; 
and they were sitting on the floor, their legs tucked beneath their 
thighs in the Buddhist ‘lotus’ posture, silently smoking kiff. I tried to 
engage them in conversation, but to little purpose; they were prob- 
ably too ‘kiffed up’ to speak much. When they had gone I asked 
Paul if he admired the Beat generation. 

‘Not all that much,’ he replied. ‘But I am interested in them, 
naturally, and they seem to approve of my work. I guess, though, 
that Iam more of a writer for the Hips than the Beats. I’ve just been 
reading a book of Norman Mailer’s in which he claims that I opened 
up the world of Hip because I was the first novelist to introduce into 
my books such themes as drugs, incest, the deathof the Square, and 
the call of the orgy.’ He laughed boyishly. ‘It'll look kind of nice on 
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the blurb of my next novel, won’t it?’ : 
‘’m not sure, I’m afraid, what exactly the difference is between 
Beats and Hips?’ ; 
‘’m no authority on the subject. According to Mailer, both are 


“ -— 20 


alike in that they are what he calls “psychic outlaws” who regard — 


society as—to use his phrase—“‘the prison of the nervous system”. 
But whereas the Beatnik, who is mild and peaceable, seeks an ulti- 
mate reconciliation with the universe through Zen, the Hipster is 
an altogether tougher character who rejoices in life’s violence and 
contradictions and its opportunities for orgiastic lust because he can 
thereby express what Mailer calls “the rebellious imperatives of the 
ser’ 

I said I would agree with Mailer that Paul’s characters are Hip, 
since they are rebels from American conformism, but I did not think 
they got much satisfaction from being so. In The Sheltering Sky, 
Port dies of typhoid fever in a filthy Algerian hole, and his wife 
doesn’t solve any of her problems in human relationships when, 
after being picked up by that desert caravan, she gets imprisoned and 
raped. And the hero of Let It Come Down, Nelson Dyar, simply gets 
caught up in all the shady vicious side of Tangier life, and far from 
revelling in it he becomes its victim, and then he ends up by unin- 
tentionally committing a murder. ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘what makes your 
work such a valuable sidelight on contemporary despair, nihilism 
and rejection of values. is the fact that you show your disgust with 
both the Square and the Hip life.’ 

‘Maybe it’s my Puritan New England ancestry which makes these 
characters come to grief,’ replied Paul with a laugh, as he disap- 
peared into his bedroom. A few moments later he emerged carrying 
two small, wooden jars filled to the brim with a brown, glutinous 
substance, like sticky toffee. As majoung takes some time to achieve 
its effect we helped ourselves to two or three teaspoonfuls of it. Its 
taste was sharp and gingery. 

The Fatima brought in some mutton stew, setting it down on the 
low round tables, and then she went back into the kitchen to make 
us some mint tea. Paul switched off the electricity, and we reclined 


on the settee and ate by candlelight. The Muslims are, on the whole, — 


good cooks, and the stew tasted delicious. For the time being con- 
versation proceeded normally. 

Paul related to me something of his early life. Although all his four 
grandparaents were New Englanders he himself was born in New 
York, of a family which was almost militantly anti-religious, and as 
a young man he went to the University of Virginia because he ad- 
mired Edgar Allan Poe, and the poet had been there before him. Like 
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so many intellectuals in the Thirties he went through a Communist 
phase because, as he admitted, he was attracted by a ready-made 
ideology which could be used for settling all interior conflicts. In 
1937 he went to live in Mexico where the Party persuaded him to 
distribute thousands of anti-Trotsky tracts to labour unions and 
educational organizations. But his flirtation with Communism did 
not survive the Russo-German pact. 
Long before he became a serious writer Paul was a composer, and 
between 1942 and 1945 he was music critic to the New York Herald 
Tribune. ‘Or course,’ he said, ‘I used to write constantly as a child, 
chiefly fiction, and then at sixteen I tried my hand at surrealist 
poetry. My first poem appeared in that old review published in Paris 
called Transition. But at nineteen I decided to forsake writing for 
composing, and until I was twenty-eight I wrote nothing but music 
—and musical criticism. Then, when I was thirty-four, I started 
yriting a series of short stories until I had enough for a volume. But 
they couldn’t be published in book form until I had done a novel. So 
I wrote The Sheltering Sky.’ Paul has continued to compose as well 
as to write, and at the moment he is setting to music some poems of 
his friend, Tennessee Williams. 
‘What first drew you to North Africa?’ I asked him. One of the 
things which had always intrigued me about Paul was how he had 
discovered himself and his reality, both as a human being and a 
writer, in an environment so apparently alien to that of his own 
country. 

‘That,’ he replied, ‘was entirely due to Gertrude Stein. I first came 
to North Africa when I was a college student back in the States, and 
then one summer, a year or two later, I met Gertrude Stein in Paris. 
I was thinking of going on to Villefranche where Cocteau and a lot 
of other writers were living at the time. But Gertrude Stein insisted, 
instead, that I should come to Tangier, which wasn’t as well known 
then to Europeans as it is now. “You must break new ground” she 
told me. ‘Besides, what is the use of going to Villefranche where 
you'll just sit about discussing literature with other writers instead 
of trying to create it yourself?” How right she was! But for her, I 
should probably never have become a writer at all. She was a force- 
ful personality.’ 

I asked him if he had remained in Tangier. 

‘Oh, no. I travelled all over Morocco and also in Algeria, particu- 
larly down in the Algerian Sahara, and for a month or two I would 
settle down in some place like Fez, where I had a couple of rooms 
in the medina, mixed with the Fassis, and practised my Arabic. But 
since the war I’ve been living mostly in Tangier, chiefly for the sake 
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of convenience.’ He laughed. ‘Tangier is a crazy kind of a place—a. 
place without an image, or, rather, of which everybody creates his 
own image; and there are almost as many images of it as there are 
people living here. It’s life itself; it doesn’t make sense; it’s meaning-- 
less.’ He smiled. ‘You have to invent the meaning for yourself.’ 

‘But I imagine there must be certain strong affinities— or perhaps 
strong repulsions— between you and the North African scene? Other- 
wise it wouldn’t have stimulated you as a writer. I remember that 
when we were in Ceylon together our Ceylonese friends hoped that 
you would write a novel about their island. But I suspect that the 
atmosphere there was too gentle and lyrical to spark off anything in 

ou.’ 
S ‘I loved Ceylon, especially the way people used to carry those: 
flowers to the Buddhist temples in the palms of their hands. But, as; 
you say, it didn’t stimulate me. Maybe I understand Morocco better ° 
because, like America, it’s a violent country, and I believe you under- - 
stand your own culture better if you study it from the outside: 
amongst less evolved people.’ 

‘And then, like Stenham in The Spider’s House, who I imagine isi 
partly a self-portrait, aren’t you a little obsessed with Muslim resig- - 
nation?’ | 

‘Oh, yes, Insh’ Allah. It’s wonderful. Everything is Allah; they ask 
no questions, accept life just as it comes, never worry about tomor- - 
row, and trust in the-absolute inevitability of all things, including ; 
human behaviour. It certainly makes them tough and stoical in their ’ 
poverty and other misfortunes, and it puts them at peace with them- . 
selves. I envy them.’ 

As I had sensed no change in my state of mind, I began to suppose 
that the effects of hashish must be non-existent, at any rate for me. 
But even as I was formulating this thought I felt strange and disturb- 
ing sensations in my head, as though a dynamo were churning round 
and round inside it. 

‘It’s the first stage,’ said Paul calmly, ‘and if you don’t panic it'll 
pass off soon.’ 

‘But it’s a pretty unnerving sensation.’ 

‘Of course. But isn’t everything unnerving for the first time, par- 
ticularly when you're not quite sure what’s going to happen to you? 
Think of your first sexual experience. Was that so very pleasant? Or 
think of a young man getting drunk for the first time. . . .’ These 
analogies, however, did nothing to reassure me, since I was already 
too befuddled to decide whether or not they were logically valid. 
There was nothing to do but to trust Paul. 

‘Does one go through clearly-defined stages then?’ 
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_ ‘More or less. But with practice you learn how to manipulate the 
sensations to a certain degree. Haven’t you read Les Paradis Arti- 
ficiels? It’s the most accurate account of the effects of hashish ever 
written; it’s like a scientific treatise. But you have to discount the 
end where, probably in deference to the wishes of his publisher and 
the moral scruples of a Victorian public, he laments his taste for the 
drug, like de Quincey in The Opium Eater! 

Does Baudelaire refer to this fearful feeling of one’s mind racing 
inside one?’ 

‘Of course. But everybody describes it differently. Baudelaire com- 
pares it to feeling as though one were a runaway horse rushing to- 
wards a precipice, wishing to stop and not being able to. He also says 
that hashish always intensifies the state of mind one happens to be 
in at the moment. If one is anxious, the anxiety increases, but if one 
is happy then the tendency is to become happier still. That’s why it’s 
important not to panic. How are you feeling now?’ 

‘lm not quite sure yet. I believe the dynamo is beginning to slow 
down. I always thought that hashish gave one delightful dreams and 
enabled one to see beautiful forms, shapes and colours.’ 

‘Not necessarily. Hashish is not primarily intended to give you 
pleasant sensations; it’s a means of exploring the unconscious, of 
bringing you in touch with what's really inside of yourself, and 
helping you to come to terms with it. Maybe you're confusing it 
with opium.’ 

‘Have you ever eaten opium?’ 

‘No, but I’d be scared to. It’s a drug of addiction.’ 

‘Surely hashish is too?’ 

‘Not in the same sense. Of course, you can over-indulge in it, just 
as you can smoke or drink too much. But it’s not half as dangerous 
potentially as drink because you don’t acquire a physical craving 
for it. If you like, you can call ita mental habit.’ 

By this time the ‘dynamo’ had mercifully stopped. I seemed now 
to be passing through alternating phases of self-forgetfulness and 
self-awareness, but when I became conscious of my state of mind | 
realized that it had changed for the better. As I looked round the 
room I noticed that my observation of the objects in it was becom- 
ing more acute while, at the same time, they took on a dense, 
focused tangibility, as though they had acquired greater weight, 
shape and solidity. Even my vision of Paul had changed consider- 
ably; instead of regarding him as a person with psychological attri- 
butes— intelligence, sensibilities and so forth—I now seemed to 
notice only his physical characteristics, as for instance the shape of 
his head and the blueness of his eyes, as though he had been suddenly 
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transformed into a purely corporeal entity. - | 
Paul was jubilant. ‘Well, isn’t that rather a pleasant state to be in? ' 
It’s as though someone had taken a lighted taper and singed away all. 


your metaphysical superstructure of fears and anxieties and pre-- 


occupations and just left you with your immediate, momentto- 
moment sensations.’ | 

‘Yes, it is rather like that; and after a time, I suppose, one could 
build up a philosophy . . .’ At that moment I must have dozed off for | 
a second or two, though it had seemed a great deal longer, and when 
I came to I began to talk about Ceylon. But having missed the con- 
nection between my thoughts I told Paul that I felt I was becoming 
utterly incoherent. 

‘You’re not incoherent at all,’ he said reassuringly, ‘and just to 
prove it to you I'll put on my tape-recorder, and when we play back 
the tape tomorrow you'll see that our conversation has been per- 
fectly logical.’ 

‘You were saying,’ he went on as soon as he had fixed the tape, 
‘that hashish can induce a philosophy of life, by which I suppose 
you meant that it can help you to accept things as they are, to live in 
the present and not to worry about the future, and then you men- 
tioned Ceylon —’ 

‘Oh, yes, I was suddenly reminded for some reason or other of 
those devil dances in Weligama, and how we used to sit there at 
night watching them beneath the palms. I think I learnt a lot from 
your love of natives and your quick, imaginative insight into their 
minds.’ 

‘I like natives a lot. And I like going around with them too. Their 
rhythms are so different from ours; they’re gentler, more natural, 
more relaxed, and without being consciously aware of it, one finds 
oneself dropping into them too. In that way one gets the real feel of 
a country.’ 

‘And do you remember that moonlight night in Erfoud when we 
strolled together in the oasis, and came upon that young Berber and 
talked to him and gave him some kiff and then made him play the 
flute to us. It was a wonderful experience, wasn’t it?’ 

‘It was peaceful in the desert,’ agreed Paul. ‘I’ve always loved the 
Sahara—the sunlight, the clear atmosphere, the quiet, unhurried 
life, and those tremendous perspectives. . . . it’s the only time I feel 
like being religious.’ 

At this point, incongruously enough, I burst into hilarious laugh- 
ter. Paul was delighted. It ‘is one of the well-known effects of hashish. 

I then began to feel extremely thirsty. As the Fatima had retired 
to bed I asked Paul if he would mind brewing some mint tea. ‘But,’ I 
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added, ‘I really don’t care in a way whether I have it or not; I cer- 
tainly don’t care enough to make it myself.’ 
‘Oh, you're already in that state, are you?’ he exclaimed with sur- 
prise, as he hurried into the kitchen. 
He was away for what seemed several hours. ‘Paul, will that tea 
ever be ready?’ I called to him grumpily. 
* ‘Christ, give me a chance, will you?’ It will take a minute or two 
to boil the kettle.’ 
As he returned with the tea Paul was giggling with amusement. 
‘Maybe I should have warned you,’ he said, ‘that hashish plays these 
tricks with the time sense.’ 
As we sipped our tea in silence I felt a strange glazed sensation be- 
fore my eyes, as though I were slipping into a trance. I also had the 
impression not only that Paul and I had always been sitting together 
in that room, but that we should remain there for all eternity like 
he characters in Huis-Clos. It was an uncomfortable feeling of help- 
lessness and impotence. 

Presently Paul said: ‘I’ve written some music which I think goes 
rather well with hashish. Would you like to hear it” 

‘Of course,’ I said wearily. 

He went into his bedroom, brought another tape and fixed it on to 
the recorder. By this time I must have been nearly asleep, but as from 
an immense distance there floated into my numbed mind a kind of 
musique concrete, like the sounds of water dripping rhythmically 
in remote caverns. ... 

I woke up at three o’clock in the morning. My state of mind was 
indescribably dreadful. I felt not only that I had been drinking con- 
tinuously for several days and nights, but also that I had been 
knocked unconscious several times. Paul who, as he afterwards told 
me, had been rather alarmed by my state, called a taxi, and as soon 
as | reached my flat I fell at once into a deep sleep. 

A midday I was awakened by the telephone. It was Paul inquiring 
anxiously how I felt now. But, to my surprise and delight, my mind 
was perfectly clear; there was even an unexpected lucidity and 
sparkle about it, combined with a mild euphoria, just as one feels 
after a comparatively successful love-affair. 
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Queneau Underground 
— 


‘Napoléon mon cul,’ réplique Zazie. ‘Il m’intéresse pas du tout cet 
enflé, avec son chapeau 4 la con.’ 


‘Napoleon my arse,’ retorts Zazie. ‘I’m not in the least interested 
in that old windbag with his silly bugger’s hat.’ 


‘Et vous?’ demanda Zazie. “Vous ]’étes, hormossessuel?’ 
‘Est-ce que j’ai l’air d’une pédale?’ 
‘Non, pisque vzétes chauffeur.’ 


‘What about you?’ asked Zazie. ‘Are you one, a hormosessuel?’ 
‘Do I look queer?’ 
‘No, you look pretty ordinary to me.’ 


Une larme tomba sur un crofton brulant et s’y volatilisa. 

‘Allez allez,’ dit Gabriel 4 la veuve Mouaque, ‘reprenez vos esprits. 
Un de perdu, dix de retrouvés. Moche comme vous étes, vous 
n’aurez pas de mal a redecrocher un coquin.’ 


A tear fell on to a scalding-hot crouton and there evaporated. 
‘Come on cheer up,’ said Gabriel to the widow Mouaque, ‘pull your- 
self together. There’s as many fish in the sea as ever came out of it. 
Fright though you are, you won’t have any trouble in hooking 
another boyfriend.’ 


And there, roughly speaking, we have a greater part of the prob- 
lem. Is it Miss Wright’s fault or is Queneau really untranslatable? 
Without blaming the translator overmuch, anyone who knows and 
admires Queneau’s work must be profoundly distressed that the 
English public should meet him in this guise—a slapstick clown 
raising feeble laughs through the old, old joke of how female is a 
female impersonator. Unless a translator of genius—or probably 
better still a team of translators— could be found, it may not have 
mattered much which of Queneau’s books was launched on the 
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English market, but it is hard to appreciate Zazie dans le Metro* 
without some knowledge of his earlier work. 

_ For years Queneau has been writing books which tended to the 
elaboration of a speech which in Zazie has become almost codified. 
Zazie’s appeal to the French was so enormous because it revealed to 
them, with almost the shock of a Jovian thunderclap, that they had 
‘a language whose presence they had dimly suspected but whose 
formulas had frightened or eluded them. In one sense Zazie is a hymn 
to the language which the Parisian populace has evolved slowly for 
hundreds of years, and through the book this language became the 
property of an astonished and delighted bourgeoisie: like M. Jour- 
‘dain, they discovered that they had been speaking Queneau all the 
‘time without realizing it: their native language was much richer 
than they ever suspected. French was no longer exclusively the 
language of Racine or Bossuet; it had an ebullient, living side; it was 
also the language of Zazie. 
© But this discovery exploded in just those areas of French life 
where Queneau and most of his contemporaries had hitherto made 
little impression: the readers of Le Figaro, the devotees of the Boule- 
vard theatre, the solid bien-pensant, middle-class, right-wing irre- 
ductible core of French life which spreads itself uncomfortably 
round its enormous meals from end to end of the country. For the 
first time these people heard the name of a writer who had been 
admired and loved by his colleagues for over a quarter of a century. 
And since it became a sensational best-seller in France, anglo-saxon 
publishers with their well-known obtuseness in matters of French 
literature presumably decided it would have a similar success here. 
But Zazie dans le Metro caused a sadness and disappointment 
among the French writers and critics who see in Queneau one of the 
great luminaries of our time. It is probably not the first time that a 
writer has had a great popular success with his worst book, but it is 
an instructive example of the mechanics of such a procedure. 
Queneau, in Zazie, has simply succeeded in parodying himself. 
Nobody else could have done the job so well. It is a commonplace 
that difficult ideas will find their popularizers in a later generation 
and that a style which once seemed obscure will become of limpid 
simplicity with the passage of time. It has happened, as with Joyce 
in Finnigan’s Wake, that a writer could overelaborate his thought 
and style, carrying it into a territory so private that only readers 
with the right geiger-counters can pick their way through, but it is 
rare to do what Queneau has done in Zazie—simplify his thought 


1 Zazie by Raymond Queneau, translated from the French by Barbara Wright. 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
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and coruscate its carapace of language so that a new reader takes 
the hammered-out copy for the original. And, after all, why not, 
since it is done by the same hand? But if Queneau has succeeded in > 
self-parody he has also been a model of self-criticism in the same» 
volume. When two characters discuss the art of Gabriel, the female | 
impersonator with only one act in his repertoire, one says to the 
other: ‘Mais je l’ai vu si souvent, le numéro de Gabriel, que main- 
tenant j’en ai soupé, c’est le cas de le dire. Et puis, il se renouvelle 
pas. Les artisses, que’est-ce que vous vouslez, c’est souvent comme 
ca. Une fois qu’ils ont trouvé un truc, ils l’esploitant 4 fond.’ And 
that, alas, is what one feels about Zazie dans le Metro. 

Intellectually Queneau is a formidable proposition. When Galli- 
mard a few years ago wished to make a new Universal Encyclopedia 
of proportions which would rival the monument of the eighteenth 
century, there seemed no doubt in anyone’s mind that Queneau 
alone could be its director, that it was possible to say of him as of 
no other contemporary French intellectual that he had a truly en- 
cyclopedic mind. He has said that his hobby is mathematics, but it 
is less known that he is one of the two greatest French experts in | 
Hegelian philosophy, although the Hegelian concept of man’s re- 
lationship to history does permeate his work, accounts for much of 
the mental processes of his heroes and finds full expression in that 
admirable novel, Le Dimanche de la Vie. But with the mental equip- 
ment of un grand penseur Queneau wrote his personal novels and 
his personal poems. One could say that the characteristic stamp of 
his work is timidity: a profound timidity and hesitancy which is 
expressed in the sadness of his poetry, the helplessness of his heroes, 
the wistfulness of the desires and hopes of his characters, and his 
humour expresses this too. He is undoubtedly the funniest writer the 
French have had for a long time; but his vision is not that of a 
humorist like Gogol. It is of the essential sadness of human life: old 
age follows youth, death follows life, and the continued cycle of 
human existence cannot alter these inalienably wretched facts. 

Quand nous pénétrerons la gueule de travers 
dans l’empire des morts 


aprés tu te maries ensuite tu es ptre 
procréant futurs morts 


tu as un bon métier tu vis et tu prospéres 
en profitant des morts 


jusqu’au jour ot foutu la gueule de travers 
plongeant parmi les morts 
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essayant d’agripper la sensation premiére 
i qui n’est pas pour les morts 


desireux d’oublier le vocable arbitraire 
qui désigne les morts 


tu veux revivre enfin la memoire pléniére 
qui t’éloigne des morts 


louable effort! juste tache! conscience exemplaire 
dont sourient les morts car 


toujours l’instant fatal viendra pour nous distraire. 
~ These lines from L’Instant Fatal or the envoi to Ballade en Proverbes 

du Vieux Temps: 

Prince! tout ca c’est le chiendent 

C’est encor pis si tu raisonnes 

La mort t’as toujours au tournant 

Lhiver arrive apres l’automne. 
are typical Queneauesque refrains. Queneau’s humour is a defence 
against life, not an expression of it. It is, finally, the humour of the 
pessimistic humanist. If it has a direct ancestor in French literature 
it is Bouvard et Pecuchet for a new edition of which he wrote an 
introduction just after the war, in which he quotes significantly 
from a letter of Flaubert: ‘Pourquoi ne pas s'arranger de l’objectif 
qui nous est soumis? Il en vaut un autre. A prendre les choses im- 
partialement, il y en a peu de plus fertiles. L’ineptie consiste a 
youloir conclure. Nous nous disons: mais notre base n’est pas fixe: 
qui aura raison des deux? Je vois un passé en ruines et un avenir en 
germe: l’un est trop vieux, l’autre est trop jeune. Tout est brouillé. 
Mais c’est ne pas comprendre le crépuscule, c’est ne youloir que midi 
ou minuit. .. . Oui, la bétise consiste 4 vouloir conclure. Nous sommes 
un fil et nous voulons connaitre la trame. Cela revient Beces 
eternelles discussions sur la décadence de l’art. Maintenant on passe 
son temps a se dire: nous sommes complétement finis, nous voila 
arrivés au dernier terme, etc., etc. Quel est l’esprit un peu fort qui 
ait conclue, a commencer par Homere?’ 

Here we have a clue to the importance Queneau has for his com- 
patriots, and for French literature in general. After Homer the 
French encyclopedists practically reinvented humanism by firmly 
relegating both God and Nature to provinces of the human mind. 
Seating man squarely on the pinnacle of Olympus, the spires of 
Chartres and the shoulders of Atlas they contentedly surveyed their 
realms. But it was just this content which disallowed the presence 
of humanism in the sense in which Flaubert or any contemporary 
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Englishman would use it. The nobility of man’s role intoxicated _ 
the French mind and permeates French literature right to this day: 
Sartre, for instance, is still imbued with it. The Stendhalian hero is 
probably the apogee of this notion and to give him full scope for the 
exercise of his human talents Stendhal had to deal in a world of 
Princes and Princesses where his characters could manipulate them- 
selves in situations (financial, sexual, moral, etc.) of sufficient large- 
ness and freedom to convey the grandeur even of their humanness 
or baseness. Flaubert may have introduced Madame Bovary into 
this scheme, but which other writer before Queneau would have 
thought of presenting his hero in this way: ‘Accoudé bien 4 son aise, 
Pierrot pensait 4 la mort de Louis XVI, ce qui veut dire, singuliére- 
ment, a rien de precis: il n’y avait dans son esprit qu'une buée 
mentale, legére et presque lumineuse comme le brouillard d’un beau 
matin d’hiver, qu’un vol de moucherons anonymes. . . . Pierrot 
n’avait aucune idée speciale sur la moralité publique ou |’avenir de 
la civilisation. On ne lui avait jamais dit qu’il était intelligent. On lui 
avait plutét repété qu’il se conduisait comme un manche ou qu'il 
avait des analogies avec la lune. En tout cas, ici, maintenant, il était 
heureux, et content, vaguement. D’ailleurs parmi les moucherons, il 
y en avait un plus gros que les autres et plus insistant. Pierrot avait 
un métier, tout au moins pour le saison [he has been appointed 
assistant to a fakir in a Fun Fair]. En octobre il verrait. Pour le 
moment, il avait un tiers d’an devant lui tintant déja des écus de sa 
paye. Il y avait de quoi tre heureux et content pour quelqu’un qui 
connaissait en permanence les jours incertains, les semaines peu 
probables et les mois tres déficients. Son oeil beurre noir lui faisait 
un peu mal, mais est-ce que la souffrance physique a jamais empéché 
le bonheur?’ (Pierrot Mon Ami) or: ‘Ne soupcgonnant pas qu’un oeil 
admiratif l’épinglait chaque jour sur le trajet qui le menait de la 
caserne au burlingue, le soldat Bri, qui ne pensait en general 4 rien 
mais, lorsqu’il le faisait, de preference 4 la bataille d’léna, le soldat 
Bri se déplagait avec l’aisance d’un inconscient, le soldat Bri 
promenait naivement avec lui tout ce qu'il fallait pour plaire 4 une 
demoiselle ni tout a fait jeune ni tout A fait demoiselle. I] ne savait 
pas.’ (Le Dimanche de Ia Vie.) 

Queneau deliberately works within the limited situation, and 
what for the French is more limited than the rather unintelligent, 
completely unambitious ‘little man’?—a village idiot for example 
presents an extreme situation, or a person who is the victim of some 
fatality —but Queneau has none of this. His characters are the small 
people on the fringes of society, shopkeepers, surburbanites, workers 
or the declassés of these classes. Their heroism lies in their acceptance 
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of their situation, their humanity in their acceptance of each other, 
their freedom in their unconsciousness, in their lack of intelligence 
which prohibits them from ‘concluding’. Since Queneau himself 
does not conclude he has stayed outside the great alignments of our 
‘time (not the great issues) and written what could perhaps ironi- 
cally be described as the only non-marxist working class literature. 
‘Since, again, he does not conclude he has avoided the trap of senti- 
mentality into which Chaplin—with whom he has obvious affinities 
—fell, i.e. of concluding that a little more niceness would make the 
world much better. Queneau has no need to adulterate his vision 
with compassion, revolution, condescension, sentimentality or 
“gesthetic considerations because he realised that the ‘people’ had 
one great glory: their language. The power to express oneself con- 
ceptually which differentiates men from animals (since the Revolu- 
tion) can be said to have become an increasingly doubtful badge of 
distinction in a world of Marxists, Freudians, neo-Christians, neo- 
Fascists, Sociologists and Madison Avenue. The best contemporary 
language is pale and lifeless beside contemporary slang, because it 
lacks the vigour of a living retort to a situation. Slang is a constantly 
reinvented protest against the human condition or, when protest is 
meaningless, it turns the situation upside down by redescribing it 
and so renews it. To the earnest exhortations of our politicians or 
the homilies of our great intellects, who wouldn’t mutter, with 
Zazie, ‘Mon cul’? 

In his earlier books Queneau blended his sadness, his erudition 
and his feeling for words into poems which drew their particular 
atmosphere from an evocatory quality which suffused them. He in- 
vented words with Joycean verve and introduced slang or popular 
speech with great consistency, but the impression left was of an 
almost unbearable sense of nostalgic loss: the loss which his un- 
important little people feel over their hopeless daydreams and love 
affairs, the petty realities of their privations, their sense of being 
outside history or society but welcoming with joy any tiny pleasure 
or comfort which came along. In fact, for all his humour, Queneau’s 
work was a profoundly melancholic comment on society, and an 
uncomfortable one, which would naturally alieniate him from the 
readers of Le Figaro. 

In Zazie dans le Metro it is this particular quality which is missing: 
there is a typical Queneau situation in that Zazie, who wants a ride 
in the Métro above anything else which Paris can offer, only 
achieves her ambition when she is so tired that she falls asleep and is 
unaware of ever having been on it. There is a typical Queneau situa- 
tion in the savage half-innocence which forces her to pursue the 
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question of ‘Que’est un hormessessuel’ with the frenzy of the half- . 


aware so that she never understands, as her mother does, that her - 


uncle’s wife ‘la douce Marcelline’ is really Marcel. But Zazie herself, 
her uncle, and their friends are not typical Queneau characters, 


but monsters. No one could really care whether they get what they 


want or not. This time Queneau has abandoned the employees of 
the Fun Fair and the Circus and centred his book among the freaks 
who, by their very nature, bear little relation to the rest of society. 
This is why the book doesn’t upset any preconceived notions and 
can be read for its slang alone by thousands of people who are dis- 
covering Queneau for the first time. And a book whose only merit is 
in its verbal fireworks is eminently unsuitable for translation. 

As a result, most English readers will wonder why Queneau 
occupies such an elevated position among French writers for they 
will have little clue either to his linguistic innovations or his philo- 
sophic background. Unfortunately this is almost equally true of 
a great many contemporary French writers who are working on 
lines which have no equivalent tradition in England. In L’Express 
the other day Marguerite Duras was asked toname the living French 
writers whom she most admired and who, she thought, were doing 
really original work. She said: Blanchot, Bataille, Queneau, Leiris 
and Louis-René des Foréts. It is a list a great many Frenchmen would 
endorse. Who here knows their work outside a small circle? And 
who is likely to, because they are all practically untranslatable! 
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‘ A Letter from Sydney 


i—— 


[ had had verse in the Bulletin and the artier magazines. I had a 
collection, With Cypress Pine, burning in the press. I had a 
pocket full of conciliatory letters from real-life editors. I could walk 
the city like God on the earth. I walked down George Street with 
its dentist noise of buildings being extracted and restored and went 
into the office of the Bulletin, the most important magazine in 
Australia—important not only for its history in relation to nine- 
teenth century vulgar Australianist writing but important because it 
publishes verse and stories every week and always promptly pays. 
The artier magazines do not. 

Douglas Stewart, the poet and dramatist, is the editor. He offers 
me a cigarette. ‘How can you write poetry if you don’t smoke? Pub- 
lish your book now before you begin to despise your early work. The 
lyrical impulse is pretty strong from eighteen to twenty-four; it’s 
after that the work starts. Perhaps it’s a good idea for you to come 
back to Sydney. But you can’t go to parties and so on....’ 

Perhaps. Where in the city was the community of writers I, in my 
library innocence, had imagined? In the bars where, leaning for sup- 
port, the journalists were reciting the novels they would never write 
and being catty about books that had actually been written? In the 
coffee-shops where the uni students and the eternal students were 
inventing titles for masterpieces and, thrusting a page of verse at 
you, demanding what you thought of it? The established writers 
were in the suburbs that reach too far from the city, in jobs that get 
bread to put butter on, in marriages that were cages, in the doldrums. 

It was in the hot summer when I met Don Edwards, who had 
taught me at high-school, in a second-hand bookshop. He was en- 
thusiastic over my decision in relation to teaching and the bush. 
‘Never go back to teaching! I can retire soon— but it’s too late for me. 
Still, better Sydney than the bush . .. the bookshops, some people to 
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talk to. Most people are dead; their eyes are closed; a materialist re- 
spectability-loving community. Look at them... .’ We looked at them: 
through the window—hurrying sweatily through the glare, jay- 
walking conventionally across the street. ‘I’d like to write a good | 
book, but it would have to be about the life around me, the suburb) 
I see, and I’m not game enough. The family and I have to live in it. . 
So, I’m known as the author of that bloody kids’ book Jan and Jenni- - 
fer. Did you know that it made more money than all my other writ - 
ings put together — novel, stories, the lot?’ 

The writer in Sydney, in Australia, works and thinks in isolation 
unless he is young, with the leisure for talk, or has, by accident, some | 
literary-minded friends. Writing is not a profession in Australia; it is 
an amiable eccentricity or a thrillingly private vice. This is at once 
the strength and the weakness of Australian writing when compared 
with a Bloomsbury or a salon environment. It is why verse (which 
can happen in isolation) is the most accomplished and self-assured 
form of writing in Australia (Wright, Dobson, Stewart, Webb). There 
are dinners, of course—formal, where one gossips guardedly, talks 
of Eliot and the madrigal, the virgin territory of biography in Austra- 
lia or the efficiency of thallium poisoning; and parties— young ones 
where ideas explode to fizzle into talk and everyone flirts and gets _ 
quickly drunk for fear the flirtation might lead to reality, established 
ones where everyone tries not to get drunk and talks and flirts and a 
Kenneth Slessor (a major poet) can mutter that the sound of parties 
is the ‘sound of crows’ and lament his new-born son: ‘I am amazed at 
my tolerance of the human race.’ 

Writers have attempted to form themselves into groups, for par- 
ticular purposes: Jack Lindsay’s Vision group was to ‘bring about a 
fresh Graeco-Roman Renaissance’ by emphasizing the flesh and the 
joy of the moment’s experience; Max Harris’s Angry Penguins was to 
use surrealism and the suggestion of the image to discover a new field 
of poetry (Ern Malley was the miraculous result); Rex Ingamell’s 
Jindyworobaks wanted an Australian poetry, using Australian see- 
able imagery, and ended with the mystique of the noble aborigine. 
At the moment, a group of verse-writers (James McAuley, A. D. 
Hope, Harold Stewart) has become a sort of Establishment. They 
and their pupils lecture and review in high places. They are anti- 
Australianist (profiting by the Jindyworobak’s success in forcing 
acknowledgement of the possibility of indigenous literature) and, 
because of their reversions to eighteenth century verse techniques, 
they have been given by the more ignorant reviewers the label of 
classical. It is their ‘classical’ models that have crippled all three (and 
their followers), making verse technique seem an easy-to-learn rule, 
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denying them the rhythms that can come from speech and confining 
heir imagery to the demands of mechanical rhyming. 

- Reviewing in Australia is mostly ignorant; written by writers 
after money who, as one confessed, ‘tend to look for what you’d like 
to do yourself’ and must then struggle with envy and pride as they 
assess it. The best reviewers—those with pretentions to criticism — 
are hampered by lack of space, lack of time, lack of money. Even 
they tend to be dominated by the traditions that Australian literature 
has developed: disapproval of artifice, approval of fair-dinkumness 
(unquestioned, unquestioning sincerity) and a holy faith in the 
literary sentimentalizations of Australian nineteenth century atti- 
tudes towards mateship, woman, politics. Even the best critics can 
deal with work outside this tradition only when it can be dismissed 
as eccentric or fantastic (like McCrae’s verse, Langley’s novels and 
Lawrence’s Kangaroo which glanced at the observable reality of 
these attitudes). Australian critics are hurt and confused by Patrick 
hite’s The Tree of Man and Voss, works just enough within our 
nineteenth century tradition to be read as attacks on it, or as mis- 
understandings of it. The same sort of confusion occurs with Nolan’s 
paintings— his Ned Kelly pictures with their lonely hero, their empti- 
ness behind the armoured mask, cannot be critically acceptable 
while we so uncritically believe our literary myths about Kelly: his 
romanticism, his manliness, his ability at mateship, his proud de- 
fiance. 

The arts in Australia are poorly paid. Writers who slave at soap- 
opera can live by writing; musicians who compose for official films 
may be able to live by music. Books like They’re a Weird Mob, so 
audience-flattering that they seem a kind of community-singing, 
sometimes make money. A series of theatrical flukes (and not just 
quality of writing) can give a Lawler a large sum of money. His new 
play The Piccadilly Bushman with its intellectualism, its confused 
but exciting questioning of Australian values and its sudden senti- 
mental acceptance of them, upset critics and audiences; there are no 
cash-prizes for authors who nag about mateship and what it means. 
One of the reasons why The Doll succeeded in Australia was because 
it was capable of misinterpretation as a piece of nineteenth century 
mateship-in-action; it was not possible to stop the words in The Bush- 
man in the same way. Mateship, the selfless loving dependence of 
one man on another (a left-over from the convicts or early bush life), 
is still the unquestionable ethic basis of Australian writing and think- 
ing. One of the reasons for the Australian rejection of White is that 
neither his Stan Parker nor his Voss had any thought for a mate. 

Painters in Australia get guineas in great quantities and are re- 
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garded as lurkmen by Australian writers—but unless they are: 
fashionable which means abstract-expressionist or popular which 
means suppliers of unprovoking images of the bush to which urban} 
Australia longs to belong—they do not earn enough to cover time, 
materials, life. 

In Sydney, painters tend to gather more than writers, to be matier; | 
they sit and talk. They talk of work more than most writers would 
dare, but they exchange fewer ideas. I have walked to the Cross—an } 
area of dense population where I have set my play The Life of the? 
Party'— with its small shops, late cafés, trees, neons, street-living and | 
no-style dress that has become a style like no place on earth unless § 
it be dream-Paris. I have sat in a dark-lit café over coffee stronger’ 
than London though weaker than Italy and listened to three painters i 
—three monologuists; one takes a breath and the other leaps to his i 
chance. (It was Klippell who paints free associations and constructs } 
craftsmen-like crazy wood ‘constructions’.) ‘My work has spiritual | 
significance only to me. It’s not for others. It’s the release of inner’ 
tensions. It’s all you can do in this disintegrating society of material- - 
ism. Great art develops under a strong tradition like the Church. All | 
you can catch now is the essential loneliness of the human beings 
and the human spirit.’ 

I go to the literary evening. I have met the organizer in the street 
and lack the gall to say no. I am instructed to ask questions; I must 
stay to the end. The audience is small but well-fed. Not many of the 
women wear makeup, and some of them wear hats. The men are 
wearing suits. Everyone looks washed. The organizer makes a 
speech, welcoming all but particularly the two writers (the other 
captive and | grimace) who have given up their precious time etc. 
but who realize how precious such a poetry group as this must be 
etc. Etc. Etc. She recites some verses of welcome and her voice drips 
with sweet. The other captive twitches in his seat (out of time) 
and I remind myself that we were all born equal. The speaker is wel- 
comed with more verses. She is the harpist (retired) from a sym- 
phony orchestra. She is wearing long black gloves and is to talk on 
the Art of Spoken Poetry. She recites all of L’Allegro. The reading 
leaves her breathless, moist-eyed. She takes off her glasses and wipes 
them. She explains how necessary it is to invoke the author’s 
emotion. She does this by stretching syllables and inventing new 
dialects — hour becomes ow-err. How err indeed? She’s rather a dear. 
By such patronising thought, I am able to survive till question time. 
Any questions? She blinks through her glasses. I rehearse a simple 


TO ts produced in London this month, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. 
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question asking a simple answer. Too late! A woman in a mob cap 
rises. It is the woman who dances Blake in church halls. Earlier in 
the night I had spoken to her. ‘Are you going to dance The Book of 
Thel?’ ‘No—.’ ‘Good!’ ‘Not yet,’ she finished. Blake knows what she 
will ask. She asks for Madame’s ideas on the relation of time and 
rhythm and metre in poetry and music. Madame the Harpist gasps, 
‘removes her glasses, wipes them and looks at the questioner. She puts 
them on and explains that the bar-lines give you the rhythm in music 
but, of course, as you know, you have no bar-lines in poetry. And in 
music—why, even in Schumann! you often have the rhythm not 
where it should be. And in Ravel!! There’s a thing called Daphnis and 
-Chloe—. Very complicated. You have to count (she puts her hands in 
harp position and plucks the air), one-two-three-four-five — come in 
all over the place. Very complicated. You have to be wide-awake. 
Have I answered your question? She finishes triumphantly; no one 
_dares protest. She wipes her glasses and smiles out at us. Any other 
questions? 

The ‘younger members’ — three girls of loud voice, high-school 
manner and daring intellect—ask her about rhythm, metre, 
technique-before-emotion. She wins me to her side again not by ad- 
mitting that she doesn’t know, but by suddenly drawing herself up, 
furious, exclaiming: ‘I don’t believe in it! 

I propose the vote of thanks. She blushes and thanks me. She is so 
glad I enjoyed it, perhaps if I am one of ‘the writers present’ (she 
seems to doubt it) I would like her to read something of mine. I gasp. 

We escape then, the other captive and I, to the nearest bar. All 
writers in Sydney drink. We curse the evening and begin to invent it; 
it becomes funnier and funnier. We laugh and suddenly grow fond of 
it all; the evening seems so damnably right, so virtuously wrong. We 
talk of audiences, just who is going to read us and how; we confess 
verse is impossible in the midst of emotion and that sonnets are in- 
finitely tempting; we pity the unfortunate rich who will never know 
us; we argue about speech-rhythm in Australia; we decide that the 
bush is a frequent subject because of our wish to be innocent of the 
wickedness of cities and because it has technical clarity —no next- 
door neighbours and milkmen to muck about with tragic emotion; 
we agree that—different as we are— we are the best in Australia 
which is, after all, the world. We get deliciously drunk and go our 
separate ways to our separate lives, friends, loves, with no promise 
of another meeting—only the thought of watching for his next in 
whatever journal one reads. 
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Tue Goncourts by Robert Baldick. (Bowes & Bowes. ros. 6d.) 


THE GoncourT BROTHERS by André Billy, translated by Margaret 


Shaw. (Andre Deutsch. Zos.) 


The most celebrated of all literary associations came to an abrupt 
and tragic end just over ninety years ago. As he followed his 
brother’s coffin to the grave, Edmond de Goncourt’s hair is said to 
have grown entirely white. He lived on for another quarter of a cen- 
tury; but he was never to shake off the ghostly influence of Jules, 
who had supplied what he felt that he himself lacked in vivacity and 
imaginative gusto; and he did his best to prolong the collaboration 
that had flourished since 1849, when they had begun to compose a 
joint record of a painting tour through North Africa. From many 
points of view, the indefatigable pair must command a reader’s deep 
respect. They were selflessly devoted to the cause of art; and seldom 
have artists pursued their vocation with greater energy or per- 
tinacity. Yet, despite their virtues, it is difficult to like them; and, 
considered at least as novelists, they seem nowadays to have taken 
the wrong road. None of the novels they produced—though an 
exception should perhaps be made for Germinie Lacerteux— quite 
justifies their own claims. Style and documentation—to both of 
which they attached tremendous importance— somehow fail to fuse 
into a satisfactory whole. They clothed the materials they had 
assembled with a fine stylistic surface; but beneath their elaborate 
style—the famous écriture artiste—we perceive the angular bones 
of fact from which they had built up their story. Their intention is 
always a little too obvious: in their private conferences they had 
selected a subject, then spent months ransacking libraries and wan- 
dering side by side round hospitals, asylums, brothels, theatres, 
dancing-halls. Finally, despite a passionate desire to understand and 
interpret the conduct of their fellow human beings, we are always 
aware of a certain absence of genuine emotional sympathy. 

Here they were impeded by their character and training; for such 
strong emotions as they possessed were largely expended upon one 
another; and they remained gentlemanly students of life—they were 
aristocrats they often reminded the public, though the Goncourts 
had acquired their particule nobiliaire only three years before the 
Revolution—rather than artists whose knowledge and sensibility 
was based on a wide experience of the world. Nor had either of 
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them a lovable personality. Each was irritable, suspicious, envious 
and, on occasions, slightly treacherous. Their friends, Flaubert, 
Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, were all portrayed under a somewhat dis- 
figuring light in the pages of their Journal; and Baudelaire, the 
noblest poet of the day, was ridiculed as a pretentious middle-class 
dandy, ‘un bourgeois qui s'est tourmenté toute sa vie pour se donner 
Pélégance de paraitre fou. II s’est si bien appliqué . . . qui’il est mort 
idiot!’ The concluding phrase had an ironic sequel. Baudelaire died 
in 1867; in 1870, Jules de Goncourt, attacked by the aftermath of the 
aa hideous disease, suffered the same appalling mental break- 
down. 

_ One masterpiece, nevertheless, the indefatigable Goncourts left 
behind. Their Journal, unlike their novels, is a work of lasting 
literary value. From the end of 1851 to the end of 1869, Jules would 
appear to have contributed many of its finest passages; but, when he 
ied, Edmond carried it on and added even more remarkable epi- 
odes—the extraordinary description of Jules’s decline and collapse, 
written with intense personal feeling, yet in the style of a sternly 
detached observer, and the wonderful account of the struggles of the 
Commune as he watched them raging along the streets below. The 
Goncourts’ Journal has at length been published in an unabridged 
and unexpurgated form; and a new English edition is now being pre- 
pared by Mr Robert Baldick. Meanwhile, for a series of booklets 
entitled Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought, he has 
written a brief survey of the Goncourts’ whole achievement. It is a 
lucid and informative, if decidedly unenthusiastic, work. Most of 
the novels are damned with faint praise— ‘the general reader [he 
observes] will . . . find that the Goncourts’ regard for realism was 
combined with considerable artistry’; and he pays comparatively 
little attention to their effect on the history of modern taste. Surely 
they deserve unstinted praise for their campaign to popularize the 
triumphs of Japanese and French eighteenth-century art? Still, the 
book is a useful introduction, and should send readers back to the 
full-length biography published by M. André Billy in 1954. The latter 
is an admirable volume—a rich fund of information not only about 
the brothers themselves (whom M. Billy appraises in a sympathetic, 
but by no means uncritical manner) but also about the contem- 
porary background and the generation of gifted writers and painters 
among whom they passed their dedicated lives. Miss Margaret Shaw 
has supplied a readable English rendering; but jt seems a pity that 
this fairly expensive book should not have been more copiously 


illustrated. 


PETER QUENNELL 
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MADAME MalIcRET’s FRIEND by Georges Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d.) 


IN CASE OF EMERGENCY by Georges Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d.) | 


It would be interesting to know more about the background and 
early life of Monsieur Simenon because it might partly explain his 
literary vitrues and also a certain lack of literary fulfilment. Accord- 
ing to the bare facts produced by his publishers, he is aged about 
fifty-eight, was born in Liége, Belgium, and at the age of sixteen was 
already working as a journalist on the Gazette de Liége. He has pub- 
lished over one hundred and sixty books, is widely travelled, is 
married, and has four children. Recreations: riding, fishing and golf. 
Given these facts what would Chief Inspector Maigret deduce from 
them and from reading some of Simenon’s books? Even the great 
Maigret could be wrong, but if one imagines him—his henchmen 
around him, Janvier, Lucas and the rest—he might ask whether the 
early age at which Simenon started work indicated a comparatively 
humble origin, a childhood spent in a family in which money may 
not have been too plentiful? Does this, allied to phenomenal powers 
of observation and a great compassion for humble people, perhaps 
especially humble sinners, account for his superb characterization of 
petty bourgeois citizens, and an ability to create atmosphere so 
vividly that one can smell the aroma of Madame Maigret’s cooking 
and the odours of cheap cafés? Or is his genius based on his ex- 
periences as a newspaper reporter? Pipe smoking, solid, Chief In- 
spector Maigret, down to earth, sensible, and unemotional, might 
suggest that Simenon’s talent is rooted in both soils. 

Finally, assuming that his deductions are correct, the Chief In- 
spector might suggest that Simenon, having awakened that great 
talent which has opened for him the gates of material enjoyment— 
family life, travel, recreations to taste—is now content with his 
place in the literary world. If he is, it would be sad. In a literary 
world in which so many characters appear to spend the majority of 
their time paddling about in their subconsciouses, plotless, aimless, 
and incomprehensible, nearly all Simenon’s books evoke a sigh of 
gratitude in that here, at least, is a world of emotions which we can 
recognize. With those crime books in which Inspector Maigret 
figures so prominently, Simenon has happily aligned himself with 
writers who believe that so called ‘detective stories’ should be crime 
novels rather than jig-saw puzzle whodunits. The element of 
mystery admittedly remains, but there is no question of competi- 
tively pitting the skill of the writer against the wits of the reader. 
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Indeed, in that particular and lamentably dreary field of flat charac- 
ters and improbable situations most of Simenon’s crime novels 
would be ruled out of court. 

It is perhaps an indirect compliment to Georges Simenon to say 
that he has not as yet written any great books, since this implies 
that he is capable of doing so. If Maigret’s notional speculations 
are correct, it was not unreasonable to acquire financial stability, 
to surrender to a bourgeois desire both for security and for the 
wider horizons which money brings. Is it now too much to hope 
that Simenon may soon produce fewer, longer, and better books, 
classics of their kind, which will be remembered and quoted over 
‘the centuries to come? His experience of life, his economy of style, 
his humanity, and creative ability have fitted him for the task; and 
there is no doubt that his world-wide readership would be ready to 
acclaim, not a new, but a greater Simenon. 

Of the two Simenon books newly published in English, Madame 
Maigret’s Friend is a standard Simenon in which the French police 
machine, activated by Maigret, gets to work in its usual highly read- 
able way. The second, In Case of Emergency, is about a famous 
French lawyer, married and middle-aged, who saves a young girl 
from a conviction and develops a passion for her which is unquench- 
able. His attachment, in which his wife acquiesces, though almost 
entirely sexual, is also tinged with protectiveness and pity. Given 
Simenon’s powers of characterization, his terse style, and the narrow 
confines of the plot, the resultant condensation has produced some 
very strong meat. A pleasant atmosphere of impending doom makes 
itself manifest from the first page. But one can have too much of a 
good thing, and after a while the overtones of sex begin to pall, par- 
ticularly when a second girl moves in and joins the uninhibited 
orgies in the illicit love-nest. The ending is not entirely unpredictable. 

When we get off the boat in Northern France or Belgium and 
travel through that flat country of greasy canals, railway level- 
crossings, sidings, and cafés rich with a combined smell of wine and 
black tobacco, we feel that we are in the ‘Simenon country’. He has 
created a world which is in direct line with the minor characters of 
Zola or the peasants of Maupassant. The atmosphere is there, the 
characters are there, the scenery is there, and only the actors wait 
for the hand of the master to give them a greater sphere in which to 
play out destinies which are so often sad or sordid or both—a sphere 
in which the conte of the Simenon country could become a real 


drame which would strike an undying and universal note. 
JOHN BINGHAM 
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Gone Away by Dom Moraes. (Heinemann. 18s.) 
VENICE by James Morris. (Faber. 30s.) 
SOUTH TO SARDINIA by Alan Ross. (Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) 


‘If you are going to write about India you must decide which India 
you are going to write about.’ This was the advice of President Nehru 
to Mr Dom Moraes, a talented young Indian writer who after an 
Oxford education and the award of the Hawthornden Prize for his 
first poems returned to the country of his birth for three months. The 
divisions of India visualized by the politician and the poet did not, 
one may assume, coincide, for at the end of a stay during which Mr 
Moraes spoke with notables and nobodies, interviewed the Dalai 
Lama, and finally flew to the primitive northern frontier states 
threatened by Red China, he has produced a third dimensional 
portrait in the Picasso manner. In Gone Away the features that 
would have been left invisible by the more conventional profile have 
been deftly rearranged to give an effect more than representational, 
and by the skill of his selection he draws the gamut of response from 
the reader. For all his sympathy the final picture is inescapable; of 
civilization struggling to keep foothold upon a slithery jelly of cor- 
ruption, atavism, and inertia. His images are precise, often unusual, — 
and in the main evocative; rivers run ‘like saliva threads from the 
sullen lips of the hills’, the women of the British colony in Bombay 
have skins ‘gone wrong in the heat and come out in dark splotches. 
They have all pencilled bright daring scarlet mouths on the ruins, 
and these mouths talk incessantly in marsh-bird voices.’ (Occasion- 
ally these images are less successful; I can make nothing of ‘camels 
floating along like elongated dragonflies’.) For the most part his 
writing is economical and deceptively compressed. His moments at 
the deathbed of the Nepalese poet Devkota, already taken from 
hospital to die beneath swarms of flies beside the sacred river, are 
deeply moving, and he can also be excruciatingly funny — notably in 
the incidents of the Cheena Lama and of the author’s conscientious 
exploration of the Calcutta brothels. 

There are some small weaknesses of construction in the book, but 
it remains a delight throughout, unusually well written, informa- 
tive, and stimulating. Wah Wah and Shabash to Mr Dom Moraes. 

Mr James Morris prefaces his Venice with the opening words ‘I am 
a reporter, and this is primarily a report on contemporary Venice’. I 
am astonished by the first phrase of this sentence, for the noun con- 
jures up qualities far renfoved from Mr Morris’s urbane and well- 
flavoured prose. This too is a portrait of a country—for Venice, 
having retained her insularity for more than fifteen centuries, de- 
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serves that status of an author—and it too is third dimensional, but 
it is painted sculpture rather than a Picasso drawing. Mr Morris has 
an uncanny power to instruct—almost, I had said, to cram— while 
persuading his readers that they are being no more than entertained, 
and this is due, I think, to the fact that he is not only a very talented 
writer with an encyclopaedic knowledge of his subjects; he is, above 
all, a tremendous craftsman, whose intricate constructions appear, 
therefore, as thoughtless and spontaneous as the movements of a 
figure-skater. This portrait of Venice seems to me a profoundly 
thorough and satisfying work, and the most complete picture of a 
city, past and present, that I have read. ‘It is not a history book,’ 
writes its author, ‘but it necessarily contains many passages of his- 
tory. These I have used magpie-style, embedding them in the text 
where they seem to me to glitter most effectively.’ The glitter of 
these embellishments is often the gleam of blood, for ‘horror runs in 
he blood of Venice’, but under Mr Morris's curious alchemy it in- 
explicably takes the crystalline form of rubies and winks, bizarre, 
splendid, and macabre, from scrolls and whorls of gold and precious 
stones—for ‘In Venice the Orient began. ... She was a place of silks, 
emeralds, marbles, brocades, velvets, cloth of gold, porphyry, ivory, 
spices, scents, apes, ebony, indigo, slaves, great galleons, Jews, 
mosaics, shining domes, rubies, and all the gorgeous commodities 
of Arabia, China and the Indies. She was a treasure box.’ So, too, is 
this book; it is not one that the reader cannot put down, but cannot 
leave down. The illustration is, perhaps, a little uneven (the pro- 
fligacy of aerial photographs among many of real beauty strikes 
something of a discord), and there are a few whimsies in the text 
which are disconcerting. But Mr Morris is, as I have said, a great 
craftsman, and to such rare men the occasional pretension should 
be forgiven. 

Mr Alan Ross’s South to Sardinia was first published in 1944, in 
less conventional format, under the title of The Bandit on the Bil- 
liard Table. The author writes in his preface that he has ‘as the motor 
car manufacturers like to say “restyled” it.’ I feel that a more telling 
phrase from the argot of Warren Street would be ‘much modified’, 
for he has not only rewritten large portions of the text but added an 
extensive appendix dealing with hotels, amenities for the traveller, 
festas, and indeed practically all that a would-be visitor could wish 
to know. It thus becomes the only up-to-date work in the English 
language on this little-known island so recently exorcized from the 
curse of malaria. It is sad that as a result of this exorcism Mr Ross 
gives the island as he knew it no more than twenty-five years before 
it will sink into the anonymity of other Mediterranean resorts, but 
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t is a pleasure to see this book again and to know that more people 
vill read it. (The Sardinian poets seem as sensitive as the Nepalese; 
me of them, failing after recitation to receive so much as a single 
Nah Wah or Shabash, ‘did the only thing a romantic could do: he 
walked out of sight and shot himself.’) The book is beautifully 
yritten, with thirteen outstanding photographs, and its reappear- 
ince in this form coinciding with Mr Morris's Venice lets one dare 
jope for a new era in which the traveller may take his factual in- 
formation from works of literature rather than from the gabblings 
of grubby guidebooks. 
7 GAVIN MAXWELL 


q BIRTHDAY PARTY and Other Plays by Harold Pinter. ( Methuen. 
12s. 6d.) 

HE CARETAKER by Harold Pinter. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

Ays, VOLUME III by Eugene Ionesco. (John Calder. 18s.) 

PLAYS, VOLUME IV by Eugene Ionesco. (John Calder. 18s.) 

[HE BLAcks by Jean Genet. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 

HE PossEsseD by Albert Camus. (H amish Hamilton. 15s.) 


Mr Harold Pinter’s world stirs only after the last bus has gone. As 
the late night TV commercial ingratiatingly suggests softness and 
smoothness, whiteness and awareness in all things, the grey figures 
of these plays, the last resistance movement to modern English life, 
with their bad teeth, bad breath, constipation, dandruff and anguish, 
begin to live. They sit in rooms where the property must be con- 
demned, where every teacup has to be washed before it is used. They 
are heavily dressed as if for instant flight in desperate circumstances. 
They achieve nothing. Their situation is discussed, but with no 
reference beyond themselves. Abstractions are anathema to them; 
everything is firmly considered in terms of their horrible material 
existence. There are young men and old men among them, but all 
have become as ageless as long term prisoners. 

These plays are a remarkable achievement. No one should com- 
fort himself with the idea that they are fantasy, or are symbolic of 
something other than their stated meaning. If anyone is inclined to 
do so let him consider Mr Pinter’s use of the prevalent English 
disease: complaint. The voices have a grotesque familiarity as they 
whine on, the words oozing as if from a wound, or engaging in 
sudden, savage exchanges of self-justification and self-pity. Very 
often a character stumbles on a sequence of words which might lead 
him from the dilemma. Such an incident is invariably followed by 
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an appalled silence. These pauses are like an illness, and the pati | 
has to be returned gently to life. So an anxiety is found as if it wer 
a toy, examined, agreed upon, and life can go on. 
Mr Pinter treats these people with a compassionate despair which 
invests the plays with much human feeling. The men and wome 
are removed from life, but they stretch towards it, often with a ve 
moving longing. And Mr Pinter’s attitude towards his subjects allow: 
this to happen without sentimentality and also without hate. M 
Pinter is one of the Calm Young Men, and in the welcome hush hi 
voice is unmistakeable. 
There are two more volumes of M. Ionesco’s plays. This brings th 
total to four. The new volumes contain The Killer, Improvisation, 
Maid to Marry, and Rhinoceros, The Leader, and The Future is i 
Eggs. Rhinoceros and The Killer are full length plays, the others are: 
short. In all of them M. Ionesco’s formal, almost doll-like, character 
tinkle along. Every one is uncompromisingly theatrical. They see 
to wear the kind of clothes which are seen on a stage, never in a street.; 
Their moustaches are stuck on, and characters such as Second Ol: 
Man, The Lady, The Grocer’s Wife and The Young Lover, one o 
another appearing in every play, give the impression of having hard,, 
varnished faces. ; 
We are asked to accept the fact that drama can be played out byy 
miniatures in a brightly lit doll’s house. But Rhinoceros and The 
Killer contain tragic ideas, and they are made negligible by the: 
formality of the figures concerned. The earlier, short plays are more: 
successful, for in them the ideas are academic, and the puppets can! 
move in an irreproachable pattern. In the later plays M. Ionescot 
seems to have got caught up in the affairs of the world. Somewhere: 
he has heard a growl of uncontrollable pain. He has let it affect him.., 
The people in Rhinoceros and The Killer have also heard it, but they 
have mistaken it for a squeak from a toy animal on the nursery floor. 
M. Jean Genet’s play, The Blacks, is stylised to vanishing point, 
and yet in some curious way it manages to be arbitrary. It seems to 
me a total failure. It is called a Clown Show, and is acted out by 
coloured actors. There are hints of a savage irony, but the English 
version is tactful. A civilized and endearing quality of Negroes is 
their power of self-mockery. In this play they refer to themselves 
politely. M. Genet does not help matters by prefacing the play with 
nonsensical questions. ‘What exactly is a black” he asks. ‘First of 
all, what’s his colour?’ The answer is black. And because that is the 
answer we have the tragedy, which M. Genet’s sophisticated and 
idle play leaves untouched. 


JOHN WHITING 
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; ASSOCIATION Is PRINTED AT 
‘ BULLETIN XI THE SHENVAL PRESS 
| Contents: 


Indications of Keats : Edmund Blunden SPECIALISTS IN 


Shelley’s ‘To a Skylark’ : Newell F. Ford 
- The Clairmont Enigma: Herbert Huscher 
New Light on Keats and his Family : 


TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGN 


Phyl.is G. Mann AND FINE COLOUR 
A new Text of Shelley’s Scene for Tasso : 
G. M. Mathews 
REPRODUCTION 


elley at Eton: 
Mary Shelley vs Jefferson Hogg: 
Elizabeth Nitchie * 


Byron and the World of Things : 
an Ingenious Disregard : Paul West 


: Price 8/6d. By post 9/-. Enquiries should be made to 
Orders and inquiries to: The London Sales Office 
Tue Epitor (Dorothy Hewlett), 
Longfield Cottage, Longfield Drive, Gerrard 3912 


Sheen Common, S.W.14. 
(Phone: PRO. 8136) 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 7, Number 12, will be out at the beginning of 


December, and will contain among other contributions 


Henry Green: Before the Great Fire 
John Wain: A Stranger at the Party 
Frank McShane: The Transatlantic Review 


Sylvia Sprigge : Quasimodo’s Poetry 
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Notes About Our Authors 


ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN has been associated with Italy most of his life in: 
various capacities. He is the author of a biography of Manzoni, and translator | 
of I Promessi Sposi as well as many modern Italian novels, including Lampe- 
dusa’s I] Gattopardo, and general editor of the forthcoming Oxford Library of 
Italian Classics. q 


GORDON MEYER was born in London in 1gr9, educated at Cranleigh and 
Worcester College, Oxford. He served in the Navy throughout the war, an 

has been in business since then. He has travelled widely in North and South 
America as well as in Europe and Africa. He is just completing a first novel. 
His first published story appeared in The London Magazine, Vol. 7 No. 5. 


JACQUES SERGUINE was born in 1934 at Neuilly-sur-Seine. A long novel, Les 
Saint Innocents, was published in four sections in the Nouvel Reveue Fran- 
¢aise. Another novel, Le Petit Hussar, was published by Gallimard. | 
PHILIP THODY is lecturer in French language and literature at the Queen’s 3 
University of Belfast. His critical study, Jean-Paul Sartre, has recently been i 
published by Hamish Hamilton. | 


RICHARD RUMBOLD was born in 1913, and had an early life full of vicissi- - 
tudes which he has related in his autobiography My Father’s Son. During the + 
war, he served as a pilot in the RAF, and became the co-author of a biography ° 
of Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. More recently he has travelled extensively in 
the Far East. 


JOHN BINGHAM belongs to the more serious school of crime novelists, and | 
is interested in the psychological factors surrounding a crime rather than in | 
who committed it. His new book, Night’s Black Agent, will be published by ° 
Gollancz early in 1961. 


RAY MATHEW was born in Australia in 1929, has contributed poetry, short : 
stories and reviews to Australian magazines, has had two books of verse pub- - 
lished in Australia and has written several plays, one of which, The Life of the ' 
Party, is being produced in London this month. He is at present in England, and | 
has been awarded an Arts Council Bursary. 


The poem Cricket Master by John Betjeman originally began the final sequence » 
of his long autobiographical poem, Summoned by Bells. The book as published © 


now stops short of this ‘incident’ which would be the preliminary to a further | 
volume. 
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Thousands of new novels of all kinds are published in this country 
every year. The great majority of them are ephemeral, written to give 
immediate pleasure and to be forgotten as soon as read. But some—a 
handful—go beyond this. Works of art, they fulfil the traditional 
function of the novel—to show man his own image as he lives in 
society and in relation to his deepest impulses and higher aspirations. 


The authors of some of these novels are famous. But others, especi- 
ally younger writers, are known to only a small public, for all that their 
works may be highly praised by reviewers. Sometimes, though erratic- 
ally and often gaudily, they reach a mass audience in paperback 
editions. But, until the formation of CONTEMPORARY FICTION, 
no organisation existed which made a selection from the outstanding 
novels of our time and re-issued them at low cost in durable binding and 
spacious format, thus giving them the permanence and dignity which 
works of art justly demand. 


To ensure that CONTEMPORARY FICTION preserves the highest 
literary standards, we have secured the services of Mr. Walter Allen, 
the distinguished critic and novelist, as our adviser and selector. With 
us Mr. Allen believes that truly contemporary and significant creative 
writing must be made more widely available than is possible at today’s 
prices. 

CONTEMPORARY FICTION will issue, initially, a novel every 
TWO months, at 6s. each. These “choices” go to all members and 
constitute the only obligation of membership. The first six alone show 
a saving of £2 103. on prices paid elsewhere by non-members. 


In addition, CONTEMPORARY FICTION will from time to time 
issue extra, optional books: sequences of novels, perhaps, or works of 
criticism at prices a fraction of what non-members pay elsewhere. 


For full details 


of the first year’s programme write to 


Contemporary Fiction (FO27) 
10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 


Walter Allen writes : 


61 hope that CONTEMPORARY FICTION may help to narrow the 
gap between critical acclaim and general recognition. I know what this 
can mean to novelists themselves. More important even than money 
for the serious novelist—and a serious novelist is as much likely to be 
a comic writer as a tragic, a fantast as a realist—is the knowledge 
that what he writes is reaching a circle of discriminating readers. 

CONTEMPORARY FICTION exists to provide discriminating 
readers with good novels which will both entertain and enlighten, 
and good novelists with discriminating readers.9 


So much, that it sometimes seems we'll never 
catch up with all the great advances in know- 
ledge—particularly scientific ones—even when 
they’re being put to work in our own back 
gardens. How much do you know about 4-chloro- 
2-methylphenoxyacetic acid, for instance? It’s 
this near-miraculous chemical—developed origi- 
hally by I.C.I. for farmers to use in their corn- 
fields—that so unerringly selects only weeds as 
its victims when you water your lawn with 
‘Verdone’ selective weedkiller. What about 
gamma benzene hexachloride, another 1.0.1. 
discovery? This is what puts the punch in 
‘Sybol’—the spray that spells death to sap- 
sucking pests in the garden. Such complicated 
chemicals—and a host of other weedkillers and 


THERE’S insecticides, plant foods and fertilizers—are an 
A LOT open book to I.C.I.’s research chemists. But 

even they have a lot to learn yet—which is wh 
TO LEARN a 


their search for new knowledge, to aid the 
IN LIFE... farmer and the gardener, goes on without pause. 
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